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WANTED. 
ANTED.—A POSITION 


or caretaker, by an experienced person. 
reference given. Address M. L. S., Ambler, Pa. 


AS COMPANION 
Good 


ANTED.—A POSITION AS COMPANION, | 
ma'ron of an institution, or caretaker of an invalid | 
lady. Reference. Address Box 126, Upland,Del.Co.,Pa. 


ANTED.—FRIEND SUB-TENANT AT 
719 Girard Buiiding. GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer. | 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON | 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing | 
railroad stations, Capi'ol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.soaday. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. ‘ Terms 
$1.soaday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and | 
SISTERS, 1827 | Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


FoR SALE.— 
' 

A very fine building sie of 20 acres, 1% miles from | 
Fox Chase (P. & R. R. R.) or one mile from Rydal | 
(N. Y. division of the P. & R.R.R). Very high 
ground, stone house, 9 rooms, stone barn, 2 stone tenant 
houses. | 


BROWN, CLOUD & JOHNSON, 
1209-10 Stephen Girard Buiiding, Philadephia, Pa. 


Norristown Office. 

FoR RENT.—A TEN ROOM HOUSE ON 
Swarthmore Hill. Permanent tenant desired. 

Friends family preferred. Rent, $25 per month. Dr 

Flagg. 


WINTER HOMIES. 


New Archdale St. James Place. 


Atxantic City, N. J. 

Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
Thoroughly heated Ofen ali the year 
JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop 


Entirely new. 
conveniences. 
Very desirable for Friends. 


THE KATHLU, 


1126 CenTRAL Ave., Ocgan City, N. } 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YBA+ 
Ocean Env or Tewnesser Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric beils, heatec sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON 








The Pennhurst, 
Open the entire year. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Booxiat r 
MaILep 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 








Friends’ and other records searched. 
Wills examined, Families traced, etc. 
Address CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Genealogist, 
145 N. rth St., Philadelphia. 


OSTEOPATHY. 


New science of healing without drugs. Examination 
and consultation free. 

RACHEL READ, Osteopathic Feyeicien, £7 S. 16th 
St., (first floor back). Graduate of Philadelphia College. 
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E WAY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


BY 
ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


167 Pages, Square 16mo, 
Cloth Bound, Gilt Top. 


ARTOTYPE PORTRAIT. 


For sale by Strawbridge & Clothier, and 
Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia. 


A BUCK HILLIDYLL. 


BY 
EMMA SPEAKM:N WEBSTER. 


A poem descriptive of a season at Buck Hill 


Falls in the Pocono region. 


Illustrated with cuts of the Falls, Old Mill, 


| Road from Cresco, etc. 


Price, 50 cents 


For sale by Friends’ Book Association, 15th 
and Race ~treets., Philadelphia. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


|_4 Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JosePpH S. WALTON. 
[llustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 
London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. COR 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


. JAPAICA. 


Rour days’ voyage on an entirely new and luxuriously 
fitted steamer will land you in 


JAMAICA. 


A delightful and salubrious climate. 

Beautiful scenery. 

Points of historic interest. 

Modern hotels. 

Just the trip for invalids and those who desire to escape 
the trying northern winters. 

For information and special rates, apply to 

ARTHUR H. MIDDLETON, 
421 N. Second Street or 2821 N. Broad Street. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This 1s of value to us 


and to the advertisers. 
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The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securin 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invit 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house,at 15th and Race Streets each Seventh- 
day from 9 a.m.to1za.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore Coliege, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Jader care of Friends Send for Catalogue 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp Gir_s 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
gountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
ee: New Vork 


aaneennn: Friends’ School, 


for Boarpinc anp Day Puris or Born Sexes 
xo miles from Philadelphis 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Libera: 
urse of study. Students prepared for college or busi 
ess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
ractive to boarding pupils. Students admitte 
er there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
aes M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
"Jenkintown, Pa. 
Cc YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


ear Jenkintown, Penna., 


George ieeeek. 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For Catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Fnends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college 


Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address 
DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


A. 


‘Prieads’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 


pares for college 
J. EUGENE BAKER, } p44) 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, } rincipals. 


Circulars on application. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 
N.Y 


Union SprinGs, , east side Cayuga Lake. A 


co-educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. | 


Prepares for college, technical school, 
Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 


FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


or teaching. 





SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
iation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual! attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Life Insurance. 


Who knows to-morrow ? If anxiety 
is to be avoided there must be pro- 
tection. If capitalis to be accumu- 
lated there must be saving. We 
have a spicy, five-minutes-long book 
of facts (free) that will help you. 
‘«The How and The Why’”"’ is its 
title. 


PENN MUTUAL LIPE INSURANCE CO., 


921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
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- Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 


Calls out of city answered promptly 
1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


Kstavushed 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 
As one of the oldest houses in the watch 


trade-—established three generations ago—and 
ap to date in every feature of the business, w« 


| 


watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 Ss. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


“Law, SCIENCE, 

| ee st ENOGRAPHER 

| War, Kum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. & CK: Girard Building. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St.,Germant’n. Phone 96-07 W 








| Morgan Bunting 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 

| Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


| CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, N. Thirteenth Street, ‘ 
= » 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


pees seamen 
| Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’ a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Srreet, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

{ 623 Walnut Street, Philadelphis 
Ambler. Montgomery Co., Pa 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT- Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL, 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, | 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sours Twe.rrn Srrest, PutLapetrnta. 
Conveyancing and investing. 
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HOWARD COOPER JOHN ISON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


zoo Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. 


Phone 3-56-53 D. | 


Arthur Shrigiey | 


Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 





are able to offer the best end most serviceable | 


| 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
»opular Prices 


samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





'S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [ade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantiy on 4@ Ai the Old Stand, 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philadelphia, Pa, 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 

fighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L 


GOING TO PHILADELPHIA? 
Stop at 
Y. F, A. BUILDING, 

140 North Fifteenth Street. 
Restful, Homelike 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 

Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 

Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p-m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Clerk. 
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Convenient, 


PAAAAAALAAAD aneseseneseesnng 


A Remedy 


which is not a drug; which from its 
persistent use does not entail a disease 
as bad, if not worse than the one you 
wish to cure, and which has stood the 
test of 


nearly 30 years 


is worthy of serious consideration. 
Itis not a newly devised remedy; still 
it is doing valiant service against any 
newly devised disease, as well as 
against the old-fashiond ones. Such 
a remedy is 


Compound Oxygen 


Itis given by inhalation, reaching 
every part of the system throught 
the blood. Would you know more of 
it, write to 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


1112 Girard St., Philad’a, Pa 
San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Canada. 
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The Journal, 1873. 
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NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
LI. 

THE man honored above all others, whose memory 
is immortal, ts the man who gives utterly, with no hope 
of reward, because he cannot choose but give. 

May KENDALL. 


From ‘‘ The Burden of Brotherhood,’’ in ‘‘ Present Day 
Papers.”’ 


SECURE. 


THE winds blow hard? What then? 

He holds them in the hollow of his hand ; 

The furious blasts will sink when his command 
Bids them be calm again. 


The night is dark! What then? 
To Him the darkness is as bright as day ; 
At his command the shades will flee away, 
And all be light again. 


The wave is.deep. What then? 

For Israel’s host the waters upright stood ; 

And He whose power controlled that raging flood 
Still succors helpless men. 


He knoweth all: the end 
Is clear as the beginning to His eye: 
Then walk in peace, secure, though storms roll by, 
He knoweth all, O friend. 
— Sunday School Times. 


FRIENDS’ PEACE CONFERENCE’S 
CONCLUSIONS. 
DECLARATION by the American Friends’ Peace Con- 
ference, at Philadelphia, Twelfth month 14, 1901: 

I. This Conference of members of different bodies 
of Friends in America is convinced that lapse of time 
has not made necessary any change in the position 
which the Friends have always taken on the subject 
of war. Rather have reasons accumulated, with the 
passing generations, for believing that war in all its 
forms is not only irreconcilable with the precepts, 
example, and spirit of the Founder of Christianity, but 
that it is likewise out of harmony with the common 
principles of reason and morality, whose foundations 
are laid in the essential constitution of humanity. 
War, in its spirit, its deeds, the persistent animosities 
which it generates, and individual and social degen- 
eration produced by it, is the antithesis of Christian- 
ity and the negation for the time being of the moral 
order of the world. 

II. We believe that love, good will, self-sacrificing 
service, the faithful and courageous inculcation by 
teaching and example of truth and righteousness, are 
the divinely ordained means for the promotion of 
justice and right, for the eradication of error and in- 


iquity, for the creation and maintenance of social and 
political order, and that the efficiency of these is not 
promoted but impaired by the instruments and meth- 
ods of war. 

III. We recognize with profound gratitude the 
progress toward the peace of the world that has been 
made in recent generations, in the elimination of cer- 
tain forms of war, of the establishment of peace over 
wide areas of territory within the nations themselves, 
in the supplanting of brute violence by law, and in 
the progressive substitution of arbitration for war in 
the settlement of international controversies. 

IV. The establishment by the civilized powers of 
the permanent International Court of Arbitration we 
gratefully recognize to be one of the greatest events 
in the history of human society. The setting up of 
this institution is the practical adoption by the nations 
of the principles and methods of settling contro- 
versies which have always been advocated by the 
Friends. The existence of this court makes it prac- 
ticable, and therefore morally obligatory hereafter to 
adjust in a pacinc way international controversies that 
may arise, and, therefore, takes away every ground 
that has been urged for considering war a necessity. 

V. We deplore the fact that nations making high 
profession of Christian civilization are at present en- 
gaged in war with less civilized and enlightened 
peoples, and we believe that the time has fully come 
when the voice of enlightened humanity should make 
itself heard, calling for an adjustment of the matters 
at issue by the Christian methods which have in 
numerous instances of successful operation proved 
themselves as practicable as they are reasonable and 
humane. 

VI. In the spirit of our Master, the Prince of 
Peace, we call upon Christians of whatever name 
prayerfully to consider whether they are faithfully 
holding and advocating as fully and earnestly as their 
profession demands, the great principles of love, 
brotherhood, and peace which lie at the very heart of 
our common Christianity, and the faithful main- 
tenance and propagation of which by all who call 
themselves Christians, would, we firmly believe, speed- 
ily make all war impossible and bring in the reign of 
permanent and universal peace. 


STANLEY tell us, in his ‘“‘ Dark Continent,” that 
when crossing a rapid stream the natives put heavy 
rocks on their heads to keep them from being carried 
away by the force of the current, and thus they pass 
safely over many a dangerous stream. 

In crossing many a dangerons rapid in our own 
lives we are steadied by the burdens resting on our 
shoulders, and without them we should fail to reach 
the desired shore.—[ Selected. | 
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OLD TESTAMENT.' 
BY GEORGE A. BARTON, PH.D., BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 
Wir reference to the relation which the Old Tes- 
tament bears to the doctrine of international peace 
there are four possible attitudes of mind : 

1. We may take the ground that the Old-Testa- 
ment is a record of a divine revelation, that it exhibits 
war as a part of the divine plan, and that, therefore, 
it justifies warfare among Christians. This attitude 
has been generally taken by Christians in many dif- 
ferent centuries. It has its advocates yet. It has 
served to flood the Christian world with wave upon 
wave of barbarism. Although it is still advocated by 
some Christian teachers,’ it is too superficial to merit 
refutation in a company like this. 

2. The second possible position is in part identical 
with the preceding and in part the antithesis of it. It 
holds that the Old Testament reeks with un-christian 
barbarism, that it is a millstone about the neck of the 
Church, and that no advance can be made in the 
realization of the Christian ideal of peace until this 
unwieldy impediment is cast aside. This attitude of 
mind is as superficial as the preceding. It is pro- 
duced naturally by reaction from the extravagant 
claims of those who advocate the first position. 

3. A third attitude is sometimes taken. Itis said 
that the victories gained by Israel, which were of real 
advantage to the nation, were not the result of war, 
but of divine interposition, and that large military es- 
tablishments were not only contrary to the commands 
of God, but disastrous to the political prosperity of 
the nation. 

This position would be comforting, if true, but 
unfortunately it rests upon a method of Old Testa- 
ment study, which can no longer be regarded as thor- 
ough. Our Old Testament historical books were 
compiled and edited by men who lived just at the 
period when the Hebrews were passing from a nation 
to achurch. These narratives were collected, not so 
much for the sake of the history, as for the religious 
lesson which they might be made to enforce. With- 
out doubt, too, the nation had suffered from the mil- 
itary ambitions of its greatest leaders. Equally un- 
doubted is the fact that there was a large Providential 
element in the military victories won by their ances- 
tors; but in retelling the stories of these to enforce a 
religious point of view the Providential element was 
heightened, the warlike element, which in the early 
time was very real, fell into the background, and the 
whole perspective was innocently and unconsciously 
changed. 

Let me give an illustration. In the sixth chapter 
of Joshua two different accounts of the taking of 
Jericho are woven together. Inthe older of these we 
are told how the Hebrews captured the city by a ruse. 
They quietly marched about the city for seven days, 
in such a manner as to appear unable to attack it, 
thus throwing the inhabitants off their guard, and 
when the garrison least expected it raised a great 








' Paper read at the Peace Conferen-e, Twelfth month 12. 
* See Dean F. W. Farrarin North American Review, September, 
1900, page 294. 











shout, and, rushing upon it, captured the city. The 
deed was really a military strategem, but the victory 
was, like all victories, ascribed to Jehovah, the God of 


battlen. The victory was won so easily, however, 
that it was ascribed in an especial manner to the inter- 
positiou of God, and it was only natural that in later 
times it should give rise to traditions in which the 
Providential element overshadowed the other entirely. 
Indeed it is not impossible for such a point of view to 
be taken in modern times about modern events. I 
have heard of a Friend, who regards the signal vic- 
tories of the American fleets over the Spaniards in the 
war of 1898, accomplished as they were with almost 
no loss of life, as evidence that America was as much 
the chosen instrument for the overthrow of Spanish 
despotism as Israel was for the extermination of the 
Canaanites, and that God fought for the American 
fleets as he did for Israel of old. If this were not an 
age of books and of critical historical study, there 
might easily grow up in America a very unreal tradi- 
tion about that war,—a tradition in which the actual 
military element, which we so much regretted, would 
sink out of sight altogether, and an impression pre- 
vail that it was determined wholly by Providential 
interpositions. Obviously, then, if we would find in 
Israel’s history valid principles which may be applied 
to real international life in this world, we must adopt 
a less superficial method of study. 

4. A fourth attitude is possible. We may recog- 
nize that the religion of Israel was the Providential 
preparation for Christianity, that in the beginning the 
Hebrews differed little from their neighbors and kins- 
men either in religion or in the arts of life, but that as 
time advanced they saw more clearly the nature of 
God and their proper relation to their neighbors. If we 
proceed thus, we shall expect their religion and morals 
to be crude in the early period, but we shall expect, 
as we approach the time of the coming of the Prince 
of Peace to discover a clearer apprehension of those 
great principles which should make war forever im- 
possible. 

This last is the point of view which this essay is 
an endeavor to set forth, though obviously in the 
time at my disposal the proper treatment of the sub- 
ject can only be hinted at. 

In the animal world warfare and struggle seem to 
be perfectly natural. Biologists teach us that it is by 
means of these that animal life has been pushed for- 
ward to its present degree of perfection. Man is from 
one standpoint a member of the animal kingdom. In 
the earlier stages of his development he has neces- 
sarily been pushed forward by the same processes 
which have moulded all animal life. He cannot be 
led forward by the lofty ideals which inspire by their 
brightness and purity until he can appreciete some- 
thing of their beauty and sublimity. Until then, like 
his fellows in the animal realm, he must be pushed 
forward by the blind forces of struggle and survival. 
To: discover the elements of a peace doctrine in the 
Old Testament, we must discover the power to appre- 
ciate the great religious truths on which it rests. 
Those truths are the Fatherhood of God, and the 
brotherhood of man. Until men have clearly under- 
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stood that God is the God of all men, and that it is 
as wrong to injure a stranger as a brother, because 
both are the children of the same Father, no peace 
doctrine is possible to them. 

Now, in the early days of Israel’s national life the 
necessary religious foundation for this truth had not 
been laid. Each tribe, or, at the most, each nation, 
had its god. Each nation thought it must worship 
its own god, but in it no wise denied the reality of the 
gods of other nations. These gods were conceived 
as larger men, ready to fight with one another, or to 
over-reach one another in all the ways which men 
would do. This applies to the early history of Israel 
as truly as to that of other ancient peoples. When 
David was temporarily driven from his native land, 
and had to take refuge in Moab, we hear him com- 
plaining : ‘‘ They have driven me out this day that I 
should not cleave unto the inheritance of Jehovah, 
saying, Go serve other gods ” (I. Samuel, xxvi., 19). 
Jehovah’s power was, he seemed to think, limited to 
Palestine, and, when on foreign soil, David naturally 
supposed he must worship a foreign god. This 
accounts for the fact that David practiced such 
barbarities upon conquered enemies (II. Samuel, xii., 
31). From his religious point of view these enemies 
had no rights. Obviously in such an age the peace 
doctrine could find no root. 

In Amos, the first of the literary prophets, we find 
a broader outlook, both as regards the extent of God’s 
rule over the nations, and as regards the barbarities 
of war. He perceived that Jehovah controlled all 
nations; Jehovah brought the Philistines from 
Caphtor and the Aramzans from Kir, as well as 
Israel from Egypt (Amos, ix.,7). It was Amos, too, 
the possessor of this breadth of religious vision, who 
condemned that violation of treaties, that barbarity to 
women, and that disregard of the sacredness of death, 
which are so characteristic of war (see Amos, i., 9 ; 
i... 0a y &, 8). 

It takes, in any age, a long time for a higher ideal 
to win its way, and that was true of Israel as well as 
of others. Isaiah sang of the birth of the “‘ Prince of 
peace,”’ in language which is much obscured in our 
common versions of the Bible, but which is so 
enshrined in the affections of the Christian world, 
that one hesitates to disturb it, even in the interest of 
truth. When Isaiah’s language is really understood, 
however, it differs but little from the hard standards 
of the age of war. That Prince, as Isaiah conceived 
him, was to be a “ Wonderful plotter, a very god of 
a warrior, and a father of booty” before he was 
“prince of peace.” In other words Isaiah’s concep- 
tion is still the conception of a conqueror ; the peace 
which this passage pictures was such as Kitchener is 
making in South Africa. 

Many years later Isaiah had a more attractive 
vision. In the eleventh chapter of his prophecy, 
when describing the Messianic kingdom, he sang of 
a time when— 


‘« The wolf will lodge with the lamb, 
The leopard lie down with the kid, 
The calf and the young lion will graze together, 
And a little child will lead them.’’ 


This language is no doubt figurative. The prophet 


pictured under these animal forms the way in which 
human passion was to become harmless. It is not 
clear, however, whether his thought embraced the 
world in this Utopia of peace, or whether he confined 
it to the kingdom of Israel. The words which 
immediately follow favor the latter view. 

Such religious conceptions as those of Amos were, 
nevertheless, bound to bear fruit. Under the influence 
of the prophets the old laws were recast and king 
Josiah instituted a reform on their basis. We now 
possess this work in our book of Deuteronomy. It 
is characterized by a large humanitarian element. It 
sought to soften the rugged features of the hard life 
of ancient times. It instituted laws in behalf of the 
poor, in behalf of slaves, who were usually the captives 
taken in war, and even in behalf of animals.’ In its 
treatment of war itself there is a milder, more human, 
and reasonable note than one is accustomed to find in 
antiquity (see Deuteronomy, xx., and cf., Goldwin 
Smith in /ndependent of August 22, 1901, p. 1959 ff.). 
Of the Levitical code which came into its present 
form even later, though many of its laws are old, the 
same may also be said.’ If that code seems to limit 
the sympathies of Israel at times by enforcing kindness 
towards members of that race particularly, it also 
commanded the Hebrew to love the resident alien as 
himself (Leviticus, xix., 17,18). When we remember 
that the resident alien was usually a captive of war, 
we can see how beneficently the teaching of prophets 
like Amos was taking effect. The idea that there 
was but one God and he the God of all men, was 
producing a new conception of humanity, fatal to the 
spirit of war. 

In no book of the Old Testament does this leav- 
ening doctrine, that God cares for all men, and its 
corrolary, that mercy is due to all, shine out more 
clearly than in the book of Jonah, but we have been 
so occupied in quarreling about Jonah’s whale that 
the significance of the message of the book has 
escaped us. The book was written to enforce the 
great truths that God’s care extends to all men, that 
he chose Israel not for her own sake merely, but to 
bear his message of warning, of righteousness, and of 
mercy to all men, and that even the worst of Israel’s 
enemies may find mercy with God and become his 
people. The book of Jonah is a missionary tract. 
The kindliness of God extends to ‘all nations; the 
spirit of helpful sympathy should prevail toward 
them in the hearts of His worshippers,—this is the 
message of this unique book, and it is a message cal- 
culated to extirpate the spirit of selfishness and nar- 
rowness from which all war springs. 

The climax of Old Testament thought in this re- 
spect is reached in that little prophecy, found both in 
the second chapter of Isaiah and in the fourth chap- 
ter of Micah, the origin of which is a puzzle. Was 
it composed by Isaiah, by Micah, or by some un- 
known prophet ? Perhaps the latter is the correct 
view. From this unknown seer it may have been in- 
troduced by editors into the positions into the books 
of Isaiah and Micah, where it now stands. Be that 

1See Kent’s ‘* Humanitarian element in the Old Testament legisla- 
tion,’’ Biblical World, October, 1901. 

"See Kent, in Aislical World for November, 1901. 
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as it may, in its inspired utterance we have for the 
first time an adequate expression of what a real mon- 
otheism means forthe world. ‘‘ The mountain of the 
Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the 
mountain and exalted above the hills. Many na- 
tions shall give him their allegiance ; his word shall 
rule them ; he shall judge between many peoples and 
decide concerning strong nations afar off; and they 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.’’ One God for all nations, hence one brother- 
hood among men, and a universal peace on earth. 
This is the only logical view for a monotheist, and 
is the inevitable result of a belief in one God. Such 
is the strength of old custom, especially of custom 
consecrated by religious sanction and rooted in hu- 
man passion, that this prophetic vision did not make 
a deep impression on the prophets’ contemporaries ; 
but nevertheless the beautiful picture of international 
amity, clearly drawn against the dark background of 
a savage antiquity, anticipated by two milleniums the 
vision of our Whittier, who sang: 
‘« Evil shall cease and Violence pass away, 

And the tired world breathe free through a long Sabbath 

day.’’ 

Viewed in the manner here indicated, the Old 
Testament neither sanctions war nor is a millstone 
about the neck of Christianity, nor is it the record of 
a people who lived in a world so unreal that it can 
teach us no practical lesson. It affords a basis for 
the peace doctrine, both because it exhibits the fact 
that war springs from the animal side of human na- 
ture, and is fostered only by a conception of God so 
limited as to be but little removed from heathenism ; 
and also because it reveals the fact that the doctrine 
of monotheism cannot be really held without creat- 
ing in men’s minds an abhorrence of the barbarities 
of war, and without inspiring visions of a universal 
peace. The former element, though painfully ap- 
parent, is a waning or diminishing element ; the lat- 
ter, as revelation in its progress nears the Central 
Figure in human history, clearly appears as the in- 
creasing and triumphant element. 


THE AMERICAN IDEAL. 


Address at the Friends’ Peace Conference, Philadelphia, Twelfth 
month 12, 1901, by Howard M. Jenkins. 


In conversation, a good many years ago, with the 
late James H. Campbell, of Pennsylvania, sometime 
representative in Congress, and later, by appointment 
of President Lincoln, minister to Sweden, he de- 
scribed, not without emotion, an incident which had 
occurred to him while in the service abroad. He 
was making an excursion far up the coast of Nor- 
way, when in one of the deep and grand bays there— 
the fiords—he met a plain peasant of the country. It 
was near the close of our Civil War—perhaps after 
that event—and the Norwegian, finding that the vis- 
itor was an American, questioned him with pathetic 
eagerness. ‘Tell me, sir,” he said, “‘ tell me, does 


that great republic yet live ?”’ 
Shall we, to-day, ask that question? 
great republic yet live? 


Does the 
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It was, prior to the year 1898, perhaps we may 
say prior to the year 1899, the name of the United 
States of America which, amongst all nations, most 
and best moved the hearts of men. It stood to them 
as the symbol of hope. Whether it wasa plain peas- 
ant of Scandinavia, far up toward the Arctic snows, 
or whether it was a brown islander of the far Pacific, 
under tropic heats, their admiration went out to the 
nation which seemed to stand, and in large measure 
did stand, for the elevation of mankind. Doubtless, 
across the seas’ breadth the scars and seams upon 
our national edifice were hardly seen; it was the 
broad features, the lofty and striking outline, which 
compelled respect. Our more sordid, our less gen- 
erous, qualities were obscured by the great principles 
which we declared,—those of human rights and of 
humane endeavor. 

Let us reflect that our republic, in the year 1898, 
was almost a century and a quarter old. Never in 
all that time, but once—when Mexico was attacked 
in the interest of Slavery, and by its order—had we 
waged an agressive war upon another nation. On 
the contrary, those peoples who had struggled for 
better conditions, the world over, looked always to 
us. It wasthe United States who promptly recog- 
nized the republics of South America, when they rose 
against Spain; who gave moral support to Greece 
when she defied the Turk ; who did not conceal her 
sympathy for the Hungarians when they were in re- 
volt against Austria ; who gave the order which freed 
Mexico finally of European control. Not, the world 
over, did any people, anywhere, contending for the 
common, the inherent, the natural rights of men, fail 
to look to the United States for at least a sympathetic 
and encouraging word. 

There was every reason for this. The United 
States was founded upon principles which aroused the 
world’s hope. In its declaration of the reasons for 
claiming an independent life, it appealed not to any 
narrow and technical reasoning, not to selfish and 
mean motives, not to considerations of mere state- 
craft, not to military ardor or personal ambition, but 
first and above all to doctrines of civil liberty which 
applied to every nation and people, and which roused 
them all to look for a better day. 

Justice, then, freedom, good-will, the humane and 
generous conservation of life, the elevation of the in- 
dividual man, was the charter principle of the United 
States, and signified its Ideal. It was an inspired 
choice. No power in human government can be so 
great. No influence can be so enduring. It is this 
ideal which the world needs. It is this that the world 
longs for. We do not doubt, surely, as we survey 
the wide field of human experiences, that all too 
much there is injustice, and oppression, and hard- 
ship, that men sink, and women faint, and children 
die, because of their burdens. Whether it is in the 
Old World or the New, whether the system of gov- 
ernment is ancient and decayed, or modern and cor- 
rupted, whether the sun shines hot there or the winds 
blow cold, whether the mountains rise high or the 
plains are wide, in many lands people long for eman- 
cipation, and have—or did have—to incite and sup 
port their hopes the example of this great republ 
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What is it, let us ask more particularly, that gives 


vitality to this Ideal? What is its animating princi- 
ple? Not the methods of Force. They have been 
exploited, amid blood and tears, forages. It is not 
the “‘ prestige’’ of armies or navies. Czsar and Na- 
poleon, all the generals and the admirals, greater and 
less, have drained dry that turbid stream. It is not 
the tinsel of “‘ glory,” the glitter of rank, the pride 
and luxury of privileged classes. None of these. 
The Old World, which has looked so longingly to 
the New, groans under them all. To support ar- 
mies, to build navies, to carry on ‘‘ campaigns,” to 
work destruction, to maintain luxury and pride, it 
has taxes that exhaust the strength of labor, and ex- 
actions that grind poverty into degradation. Lands 
like Germany, in which we are told free institutions 
had their birth, suffer as well as Spain and Italy ; 
Teuton as well as Latin is in bondage ; Russia, Tur- 
key, India, are all staggering to-day under systems 
which the American Ideal rejects. 

Our system was the opposite of theirs. It was 
the antithesis of Force, of Oppression, of Inequality, 
of Caste. And it was still more. It had the note of 
generosity, of kindliness, of comradeship. This 
made our ideal distinctive, and awakened the world’s 
response. It was because we declared Good-Will 
that good-will returned to us. That was the sign 
and the secret of our power. No guns we ever made, 
no armor we ever forged, no apparatus of destruction 
we ever contrived, brought us nearer to the heart of 
other nations. But every sign we made of regard 
for their rights, every help we gave them to continue 
their struggle upward and forward, made them our 
friends, firmly and faithfully,—tied them to us with 
better than “‘ hooks of steel.” 


Such was and is the true American Ideal. Not 
one great name in American history is associated 
with anything that contravenes it. Whether we go 
back to the first president of the republic, or farther, 
to those who planted the colonies, we shall find the 
one impulse of those who enjoy a righteous fame in 
our annals was to raise men, not to depress them ; to 
help them on, not to grind them down; to enlighten 
their minds and elevate their characters, not to treat 
them as “ dumb, driven cattle.’”’ The spirit of the 
land, the great intent of its people, that out of which 
hopes sprang and fresh efforts rose, that which faced 
hardships, which bore trials, which contended with 
difficulties, was a generous, a hopeful, a magnani- 
mous one. 


It is not new to say this. O,no! The true gran- 
deur of nations was long since nobly defined and 
splendidly proclaimed. Sut old truth must be ever 
freshly learned and continually repeated. We must 
drink again at the pure fountains of our national 
life. Our duty—* plain duty” indeed,—is to pre- 
serve to ourselves and to the nations the Ideal which is 
so honorable, and has been so honored. We must 
keep our beacon burning. Its rays of hope are 
needed. We must keep our true place in the world. 
Our work is not to threaten, not to oppress, not to 
plunder, not to slay ; it is to do in the community of 
nations such work as a good and upright man does in 
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the community about him. This will make us truly 
a ‘“‘ world power.’”’ Then we shall be able to answer 
joyfully to any challenge, in the remotest corner of 


the world, ‘“‘ Yes, brother, the great republic still 
lives |” 


A MINISTER’S EXPERIENCE. 


How ministry in the ‘* churches ’’ seems to one of their ministers is 

thus dilated upon in an article in the Christian Register ( Unitarian) , 
signed by Edward P. Pressey, Montague, Mass. 
THERE are just the same reasons for fearing ecclesiasti- 
cism as for fearing sectarianism, and no more of them ; 
for they arethesamething. The fact that nine-tenths 
of all the people do not take the churches very 
seriously is a good reason for believing that neither 
sectarianism nor ecclesiasticism is going to give us 
any immediate trouble. 

It would seem, after an honest survey of the 
difficulties of the church in managing society, that 
the real danger is coming from the enormous over- 
growth and incrustation of Phariseeism in all churches 
and nearly all classes of society as such. I am not 
exploiting now a theory or conceit of my own, but 
am speaking of the condition that confronts every 
man who tries to accomplish moral ends through long 
organized churches. Heissure to come, after a long 
while perhaps, to one of two conclusions: either that 
“these people have always been this way, and they 
always will be,” as my ministerial friend’s wife worded 
it to him in a parochial curtain lecture, or else he is to 
kick against the pricks till he dies of a broken heart, 
believing in human nature, but finding no fruit of his 
belief. It is a stubborn fact in a condition that we 
are looking at ; and the fact is that a good proportion 
of the nice people in all the churches are trying 
patiently, often devotedly, strenuously, pathetically, 
laboriously, charmingly, expensively to save the world 
in the old impossible way of Phariseeism. That is 
the immediate and now already chronic danger to the 
church, threatening its very existence. 

Let me explain, and I am done. I have, for 
instance, never forgiven the first congregation I ever 
preached to for admiring the ‘‘ scholarship” of my 
essay, and never once thinking or even proposing to 
do the least thing I said. It made a break in my 
heart that has never healed, but which got pretty well 
calloused over the first two or three years of preaching 
with like results. I find that most churches do not 
exist for doing things, but are a habit, as the swearer 
said to the deacon, who reproved him, ‘‘ Wall, deacon, 
you pray and I swear, and don’t neither of us mean 
anything by it.” As a rule, church members care 
only for their own set, just as it is in the cliques and 
clubs in the natural world outside churches. They 
are select societies who instruct their ministers that 
all that they principally want of him is not to disgrace 
them of course in any way, to offend no one, and to 
keep them together. 

The only real object or excuse for the existence 
of any church whatever is to save the lost members 
of society. A church that is not in that business has 
no sanctity or reality whatever. When we realize 
this again, great historical churches will arise. 
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THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 

THE series of meetings held in this city last week by 
Friends belonging to the three principal bodies into 
which the Society has been many years divided 
formed, it will hardly be questioned by any one ac- 
quainted with the facts,a notableevent. The entirely 
cordial and kindly cooperation of all concerned was 
itself something to be remembered and to be rejoiced 
over. It is certainly demonstrated that nothing 
stands in the way of a warm and earnest concert of 
effort among Friends of all associations and member- 
ships when such an object is in view as that of pro- 
moting Peace and Good Will. 

And, of course, thisis much. For the promotion 
of human brotherhood is the effective manifestation of 
Christianity itself. If the purity and peacefulness 
which the Master enjoined could be truly brought to 
exist, man’s part of the gospel work would be in 
large measure performed. 

The meetings were well attended. Many Friends 
came long distances to be present, and with others 
gave their hearty encouragement to the Conference. 
There was evident a deep and real interest. None of 
the sessions grew tedious or tiresome. The audi- 
ences were thoroughly attentive throughout. The 
proceedings were all orderly, dignified, and impres- 
sive. Inthe discussions those who spoke did so under 
an evident sense of the weight and importance of the 
occasion, and endeavored to give it the best contribu- 
tion of testimony, or suggestion, or exhortation, they 
could command. 

The papers, when they come to be published, as 
they will be in a few weeks, will be found to present 
a valuable discussion of the great subject. Many of 
them are extremely cogent and forceful presentations 
of its essential features in the light of present-day ex- 
perience. The speakers and writers, coming from 
different sections of the country, and representing 
various phases of opinion, agreed in a conviction of 
the great need there now is for awakening the con- 
sciences of our fellow men and women, and each pre- 


sented the case according to his or her sense of the | 


circumstances of the case. There was thus a variety 
in the ways of expression, but there was no shadow 


of variance as to the important object which should 
be attained. 

We are profoundly glad the Conference was held. 
It is well worth the effort it cost. It will emphasize 
the position of Friends, and besides that will contrib- 
ute to those forces which are tending to steady and 
calm the national feeling, and bring it back to its 
normal condition. While it is true that the Friends 
are a small body, this is not altogether a matter of 
numbers. It is the word which needs to be spoken, 
and whether it be uttered by one or by many, it will 
be heard and regarded if it be the voice of Truth. 
There is a listening ear, always, to a just utterance. 


Ata recent meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s (Phila- 
delphia) Committee on First-day Schools there was 
manifested a deep feeling which found expression in 
a concern regarding the need of a greater cooperation 
of parents with teachers in many of our First-day 
Schools. It was observed that those who are taking 
the interest and largely bearing the responsibility of 
our meetings to-day are those who have been 
religiously trained by parents and teachers working 
together for the best good of the children. That in 
so far as this has been the case there has not been 
apparent any loss from the olden-time practice of 
having religious instruction in the home, before the 
days of the First-day School. But where parents 
leave all such matters to the schools, without their 
cooperation and support the danger is that in the 
future there will not be evidenced that interest in 
their religious society that is desirable. So deeply 
did this feeling prevail that the clerk was desired to 
make a minute of it for publication, which was 
in our paper last week. 

We should like to emphasize this concern, not 
only for the sake of the children, that they may be 
preserved in the truth as we hold it, but for the sake 
of the parents themselves, who may lose thereby one 
means of growth in the interest of things religious 
and spiritual, which will undoubtedly be of value to 
them in their every-day walks in life. While pressure 
of duties and much care may be the excuse, it is 
certain that even these may become lighter through 
that strength that comes to us through the agency 
of the spirit, which Jesus said would make “the yoke 


rary the American Friend on the question, ‘‘Is it safe to 
neglect History ?’’ It says: 

‘*We are suffering just now enormously because our 
history is ignored in such a wholesale way. Hosts of Friends 
have no background and no perspective. In-asense they are 


like Melchisedec ; they haveno historical ancestry. They are 
at the mercy of any new teaching. They have no steadying 
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force ; they have no roots which make use of the accumulated 
experience of their people. They stand not like a tree, but 
rather like a pole which is upright only so long as it can bal- 
ance itself. 

‘« The fault is largely with those who should be leaders 
and teachers. The importance of history and the strength- 
ening power of a conviction grounded in a knowledge of the 
past, needs emphasizing in every meeting-house from Maine 
to California. It would do every Friend good to go back and 
catch the spirit of those old heroes of faith who rose up against 
formal religion and deadening customs, and who carried 
their religion out into their life, and in doing it defied prison 
and mob. But, most of all, we need to see what lies at the 
heart of the Quaker idea.”’ 


Ir is announced from England that the ‘‘national an- 
them’’ is to be revised. For many years, in the time of 
Victoria, it had a line— 

‘God bless our gracious queen !"’ 
but this, of course, became inappropriate when her son suc- 
ceeded. It now seems, however, that more than the substi- 
tution of the masculine royal title for the feminine is called 
for. King Edward has himself dealt with the subject, and at 
his ‘‘ coronation,’’ next summer, the line will be sung— 

‘« God bless our Lord the king !”’ 

As supporting this emendation we are told that it so ran as 
far back as 1743, when that splendid monarch George the 
Second was ‘‘ reigning.”’ 


THE movement in New York city to open the saloons on 
the first day of the week has evidently lost momentum. A 
correspondent of the Evening Post writes that he finds the 
Germans opposed to it, that many Irish-Americans are of the 
same mind, and that a well-informed friend says ‘‘ the de- 
mand for Sunday saloons has been grossly exaggerated by 
the politicians.’ We have no doubt this last statement is 
quite true. 


meeting in this city on the 3d instant (as reported in last 
week's INTELLIGENCER), adopted as one of its series of ‘‘ con- 
victions’’ that governments should havea Peace Department 
in lieu of a War Department, and the Constitution should be 
so amended, and made obligatory, that all national difficulties 
tending towards war should be referred to the Peece Depart- 
ment, the decision of which should be final. 


THis is the next to the last issue of 1901. The first year 
of the twentieth century is rapidly nearing its end. Wehope 
all our good friends are having the INTELLIGENCER in mind, 
and that we shall hear fromthem asusual. We have recently 
booked a number of new names onour subscription list, but 
there is always room for more. The drain upon us by the 
death of old subscribers is a feature of the case which is 
always sadly present. 


A RECENT dispatch from London reports that the idea of 
co-education is growing in favor there. ‘‘ Many schools,”’ it 
is stated are taking it up, and among examples mentioned is 
‘‘a large school’’ to be opened at Keswick, in the Lake 
Region, ‘‘ where boys and girls will mix in the classes.’’ 
The King Alfred School Society, formed to promote co-edu- 
cation, reports good progress and gives particulars and plans 
of several new schools. 


BIRTHS. 
BONSAL.—At Lansdowne, Pa., Ninth month 6, 1901, to 


Charles Albert and Katharine F. O. Bonsal, a son, who is 
named Howard Vincent. 


POTTS.—In Germantown, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 
9, 1901, to Thomas C, and Helen N. D. Potts, a daughter, 
who is named Helen. 


MARRIAGES. 


GRIEST.—WIERMAN.— Twelfth month 3, 1901, at the 
home of the bride’s parents, Shippensburg, Pa., C. Arthur 
Griest, son of Cyrus S. and Letitia B. Griest, of Guernsey, 
Pa., and Lola Elizabeth, daughter of Wilson and Sue Wier- 
man, of Shippensburg, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


MARSH.—At her home, Coldstream, Ontario, Canada, 
Twelfth month 2, rg901, Sarah (Zavitz) Marsh, wife of the 
late John Marsh, in her goth year; a member of Lobo 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Aunt Sarah Marsh and her late husband were among the 
earliest settlers in Lobo, and among the first to organize the 
Friends’ meeting at Coldstream, some sixty years ago. She 
had been frail in body for a number of years, yet able to at- 
tend meeting occasionally, and was always there when able. 
Her faculties remained remarkably clear tothe end. A local 
paper said of her: ‘‘She was a most dear and lovable old 
lady, being cheerful and hopeful in affliction, loving in dispo- 
sition, Christian in character, tender in sympathy, and neigh- 
borly in her dealings. She was a much esteemed member of 
the Society of Friends, and her walk in life was consistent 
with her profession.’’ Six of her grandsons bore the body 
to the grave, and more than Ioo of those in attendance at the 
funeral were her descendants or relatives. Isaac Wilson, 
who was in the neighborhood at the time, preached an im- 
pressive sermon. Her modest, quiet life has gone out from 
our midst, but its uplifting influence will be felt in the days 
to come. 

‘¢ Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled, 
You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.’’ 

Sie 2. 

MOORE.—At Gwynedd, Pa., Twelfth morth 10, Igo, 
Amy M. P., wife of William Q. Moore, daughter of the Jate 
William Preston, of Wilmington, Del., in her 62d year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Interment at Gwynedd, on the 14th inst. 


NEALL.—At his summer residence, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Twelfth month 9, 1901, James F. Neall, aged 68 years, 3 
months nearly, son of the late Isaac and Rebecca Miller 
Neall ; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green 
Street, Philadelphia. 

POTTS.—In Germantown, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 
10, 1901, Helen Noble Dickey, wife of Thomas C. Potts. 


POWELL. —Suddenly, at Central Park, L. I., Twelfth 
month 4, 1901, Hannah Ann, wife of Thomas U. Powell, in 
the 67th year of her age. 

The funeral gathering was held at Friends’ meeting-house, 
at Bethpage, and was largely attended by the friends, neigh- 
bors, and reiatives. * 

ROBBINS. --Suddenly, at her late residence, 151 Pros- 
pect Place, Brooklyn, L. I., Twelfth month 4, 1901, Hannah 
W. Robbins. 

Her funeral was from Friends’ meeting-house, Jericho, 
Long Island, on Seventh-day, the 7th inst. 

TYSON.—Atthe Friends’ Home, Norristown, Pa., Twelfth 
month 14, 1901, Rebecca M. Tyson, in the 96th year of her 
age ; a member of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Abington. 

WOODNUTT.—tTwelfth month 9, 1901, William G. 
Woodnutt, in his 88th year; a valued member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting, N, J. 
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- FRIENDS’ PEACE CONFERENCE. 


THE sessions of the Peace Conference of Friends, in 
this city, last week, were held practically as announced 
in the INTELLIGENCER two weeks ago, a few changes 
having been made in the program forthe convenience 
of speakers. 

There were altogether nine sessions, three each 
day. Those on Fifth- and Sixth-day were held in 
Witherspoon Hall, on Walnut street; those on 
Seventh-day at Friends’ meeting-house (of the 
Orthodox body), on Twelfth street above Chestnut. 

The attendance was satisfactorily large. There 
were at the opening session nearly five hundred 
persons ; at other sessions generally more than this. 
All the arrangements had been considerately planned, 
and everything passed off pleasantly. 

At the opening session, which began at 10 a .m., 
punctually, the presiding officer was John B. Garrett. 
A period of devotion was observed, in which prayer 
was offered. Elizabeth Lloyd and Elizabeth W. 
Cadbury were appointed secretaries for the entire 
meeting. The first paper presented was by Prof. 
Elbert Russell, recently of Earlham College, Indiana, 
now studying at the University of Chicago, on “‘ The 
New Testament Grounds of Peace.’’ This was read 
by Robert F. Pretlow, of Ohio. This is one of the 
papers which we expect to publish in full. It was 
followed by a paper, “ Elements of Peace Doctrine in 
the Old Testament,” by Dr. George A. Barton, of 
Bryn Mawr College; this is printed in this issue. 
Mary Chawner Woody, of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
followed in an earnest and effective paper on ‘“ The 
Failure of the Christian Church in regard to Peace 
Principles ’’—a theme which was dealt with, also, by 
other speakers at the Conference, more or less directly. 

Dr. Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College (editor 
of the American Friend ), opened the discussion which 
followed, and among others who spoke were Davis 
Furnas, of Waynesville, Ohio ; William G. Hubbard, 
of Lansing, Mich.; Allen Flitcraft, of Chester, Pa. ; 
Anna Braithwaite Thomas, of Baltimore; President 
W. W. Birdsall, of Swarthmore College ; President 
James B. Unthank, of Wilmington College, Ohio ; and 
John Chawner, of California. 

A number of brief “ greetings,’’ minutes of 
sympathy, etc., sent by bodies of Friends, in different 
parts of the country, were read at this and later 
sessions. 

FIFTH-DAY AFTERNOON. 
The attendance was somewhat larger than in the 


morning. The session began at 3.30, Howard M. 
Jenkins presiding. He spoke a few minutes on ‘ The 


American Ideal.” Two papers were read: ‘‘ The 
Early Friends’ Conception of War and Peace,” by 
William G. Hubbard, Lansing, Mich., and “The 


Inherent Immorality of War,”’ by Mariana W. Chap- 
man, of Brooklyn, N. Y. James Wood, of Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y., read the letter addressed to President Wash- 
ington, in 1789, by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, with 
the President's reply. President A. Rosenberger, of 
Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, who was to have 
presented a paper on ‘“‘ The Growing Iniquity of War,” 
sent a letter, which was read, explaining his inability 





to ‘in present, and stating his warm sympathy with 
the Conference. 

The discussion of the papers was opened by 
President Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford College, and 
other Friends spoke briefly, among them Dr. Edward 
H. Magill, of Swarthmore, Pa., Anthony Kimber, of 
Newport, R. I., Samuel S. Ash, and Joseph Powell, 
of Philadelphia, and Dr. Richard H. Thomas, of 
Baltimore. The session closed shortly after 5 o’clock. 


FIFTH-DAY EVENING. 


The audience was again larger than in the after- 
noon. President James B. Unthank, of Wilmington 
College, Ohio, presided, and spoke briefly i in opening 
the session. James Wood, of Mt. Kisco, N. Y., read 
a paper on “ Early Christianity and War,” Dr. Jesse 
H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, one on ‘‘Attitude 
of Christians as to War and Peace,” and Dr. Richard 
H. Thomas, of Baltimore, one on ‘“ The Christian 
Idea of Force.” 

The papers were discussed by President Birdsall, 
of Swarthmore, and Joseph Elkinton, of Philadelphia. 
SIXTH-DAY MORNING. 

The Conference again met punctually at ro, 
President M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn Mawr College, 
in the chair. After a time of devotion, in which 
Allen Flitcraft offered prayer, the chairman spoke 
briefly. The papers presented were : 

“Importance of Teaching Peace Principles in 
Bible Schools,”’ by Peter W. Raidabaugh, Plainfield, 
Ind.; “‘ The Principal Influences Making for Peace, 
and how they may be Strengthened,” by President 
Edmund Stanley, Friends’ University, Wichita, Kan. ; 
and ‘‘ Woman’s Responsibility and Opportunities for 
Promoting Peace Principles,” by Mary Jane Weaver, 
Batavia, N. Y. 

S. Edgar Nicholson, of Baltimore, formerly of 
Indiana, opened the discussion of the papers, and 
other Friends spoke, including David Newport, of 
Abington, Pa., Mariana W. Chapman, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Dr. Rufus M. Jones, President E. H. McGrew, 
John B. Garrett, Davis Furnas, and Elizabeth Lloyd. 

James Morrow, agent of the Philadelphia Bible 
Society, who rose at the rear of the hall, came forward 
by invitation, and spoke briefly in sympathy with the 
Conference, and closed by offering prayer. 

SIXTH-DAY AFTERNOON. 

At this session, President W. W. Birdsall, of 
Swarthmore College, presided. He spoke briefly, in 
opening. The three papers for the session were : 

“Present Encouragement for Friends of Peace,” 
by Prof. Ellen C. Wright, Wilmington College, Ohio ; 
“ Internationalism,” by Hannah J. Bailey, Maine ; 
and “ Peace Principles in Political Life and Institu- 
tions,” by Augustine Jones, LL. B., Principal of 
Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. The last, in the 
absence of the writer, was read by Timothy B. 
Hussey, of North Berwick, Maine. 

The papers nearly filled the session. Rufus M. 
Jones read a poem by Ida Benham Whipple, of 
Connecticut. In the discussion, Dr. Edward H. 
Magill spoke first, followed by David Ferris, of 
Wilmington, Del., and Mary Braithwaite Thomas, of 
Baltimore. 
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SIXTH-DAY EVENING. 


The audience was the largest on either of the two 
days. Joshua L. Baily, of Philadelphia, presided, 
and made a brief opening address. The papers 
presented were : 

“To What Extent are Peace Principles Prac- 
ticable?”’ by President Sharpless, of Haverford 
College ; ‘‘ William Penn’s Peace Work,” by Philip 
C. Garrett, Philadelphia ; and ‘‘ The Present Position 
of the International Peace Movement,” by Dr. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, of Boston. 

Prof. W. C. Dennis, now the permanent secretary 
of the Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration, opened the discussion, after which one 
or two Friends, including Joel Borton, of Woodstown, 
N. J., spoke. 

SEVENTH-DAY MORNING. . 


The Conference assembled in Twelfth Street 
meeting-house, at 10. Arthur Perry, of Boston, 
presided. A period of devotion was observed. Mary 
B. Thomas offered prayer. Isaac Wilson, of Bloom- 
field, Canada, spoke briefly. Amongst those present 
was Jonathan Chace, of Rhode Island, formerly 
United States Senator from that State. The chairman 
made an opening address. Four papers were read, 
as follows : 

“ Mistakes and Failures of Friends in Their Peace 
Work,” by President Unthank; ‘‘ The Duty of the 
Christian Church at the Present Time in the Move- 
ment to Abolish War,” by Henry W. Wilbur, New 
York City; ‘The Makers of Peace,” by Dean 
Elizabeth Powell Bond, of Swarthmore College ; and 
“* What Constitutes the True Peace Spirit?” by Dr. 
William L. Pearson, of Penn College, Iowa. 

The discussion of these was opened by Amos 
Sanders, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Joseph Elkinton 
and others spoke. 

SEVENTH-DAY AFTERNOON. 

The meeting-house was again nearly filled. - Susan 
W. Janney, of Philadelphia, presided, and spoke 
briefly in opening the session. 

A paper on “ The Work of Quaker Women for 
Peace,”’ was read by Emilie U. Burgess, of Highland, 
N. Y., and one, “ War Inconsistent with the Genius 
of Quakerism,” by President Charles E. Tebbetts, 
Whittier College, Cal., was read by President James 
B. Unthank, in the absence of the author. The 
closing paper of the session was presented by Presi- 
dent Edwin H. McGrew, of Pacific College, Newberg, 
Oregon, on “ Constancy in our Peace Sentiments and 
Efforts.” 

Several matters of business then engaged the 
attention of the Conference. A committee, consisting 
of President Sharpless, President Birdsall, Philip C. 
Garrett, Rufus M. Jones, Howard M. Jenkins, Susan 
W. Janney, and President Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, 
was authorized to prepare and forward to President 
Roosevelt, an address, in the name of the Conference. 
The proceedings of the Conference were directed to be 
printed. A committee on this subject was appointed. 

The declaration of Principles was presented from 
the Business Committee, and read by Dr. B. F. True- 
blood. After being twice read, and after many had 





expressed their unity, it was unanimously adopted. 
It is printed elsewhere in this issue. 

By invitation, Willis R. Hotchkiss spoke of 

missionary work in China. 
SEVENTH-DAY EVENING. 

At this, the closing session, President Isaac 
Sharpless presided. Three papers were read, as 
follows : 

“Remedies for the Prevailing Militarism,” by 
Josiah W. Leeds, Chester county, Pa. (read by his 
daughter) ; ‘ The Influence of Quaker Peace Ideals in 
Our National Life,” by Dr. Edward O. Janney, 
Baltimore, Md.; and “‘ Peace as Involved in the 
Christian Method,” by Dr. Rufus M. Jones. 

In the course of the discussion on these papers, 
John B. Garrett referred to the union in this Con- 
ference of the branches of the Society of Friends which 
had separated early in the last century. Others, 
including Clement M. Biddle, and Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood also made remarks upon the successful 
conduct and issue of the Conference, and the sessions 
closed under a deep feeling of thanfulness. 


TWELFTH month 6. Having had our minute re- 
newed and extended to complete the service in which 
we were engaged the past year, in order to fully fin- 
ish what seemed to be the work for us to accomplish 
within the limits of New York Yearly Meetirg, we 
left Baltimore for New York this morning, and were 
kindly met in Jersey City by our friend George A. 
McDowell and escorted to the Penington in New 
York, where arrangements had been made for our 
entertainment. Here we were kindly received, and 
passed an enjoyable evening in company with several 
of the Friends who home there. 

7th. Spent this morning in trying to find an old 
acquaintance, who we finally learned was out of 
town. In the afternoon attended the monthly meet- 
ing, which was a satisfactory season. A committee 
was appointed to aid us in our work. In the even- 
ing attended the meeting of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, which I had been invited to address on some 
phase of the temperance work. I gave them some 
account of the Anti-Saloon League movement, which, 
from expressions given then and since, was well 
received. 

8th. Attended the meeting at Fifteenth street and 
Rutherford place this morning, which, though it wasa 
cloudy morning, was quite large, and as the testimony 
which seemed to be called for was being delivered a 
precious solemnity gathered over us, which continued 
until the close. After meeting we went home with 
John Wm. Hutchinson to East Orange, New Jersey, 
in which vicinity a meeting had been arranged for in 
the afternoon in the Unitarian house. Had a very 
pleasant visit with John and Eliza Hutchinson and 
their four children at home. 

The meeting in the afternoon was attended by be- 
tween thirty and forty persons, and was felt to bea 
profitable season. After meeting, in company with 
John and Eliza, and S. Raymond Roberts and wife, 
we called on Herman and Emma Conrow, she a 
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daughter of John and Eliza, and then went home with 


the Roberts’ for the night. 


oth. After a very enjoyable visit in the home of 
S. Raymond and Jennie Roberts, with them and their 
children, and a good night’s rest, we left this morn- 
In the afternoon we 
first called on our dear friend Jane Russell, whom we 
found bright in mind but enfeebled in body. Our 
visit with her and our dear friend Serena Minard was 
much enjoyed, and I trust was profitable to all of us. 
We then went to call on our friend Phebe Anna Thorne, 
with whom we had an agreeable.visit, and then re- 
In the even- 
ing we had a parlor meeting with the Friends living 
there, in which the gospel flow was free, and we trust 


ing to return to New York. 


turned to the Penington for the night. 


acceptable. 
1oth. 


esting and enjoyable visit. 


H. Carpenter’s. 


piness in this life as well as to prepare us to enjoy the 


life to come in the direct presence of the Father. It 
was felt to be a good meeting. We returned to the 


Penington for the night. 
11th. We spent the morning quietly, and in vis- 


iting some of the guests of the Penington, one of 
whom is ill in bed, and with whom we left a word of 


cheer. Afterward we attended the mid-week meet- 
ing at Fifteenth Street, at which there were about 125 
school children, to whom I had a short message from 
the text, ‘‘ Thou, God, seest me.” 

In the afternoon, in company with Franklin T. 
Carpenter, went to see another cousin, Harriet Cock, 
and from there to call on Sylvanus Jenkins. At both 
places had some pleasant conversation, and then went 
to Samuel B. Haines’s, where we were invited to dine. 
Here we were cordially received by Samuel and his 
daughter Mary, and passed a very pleasant hour. 
After dinner a few came in and we held a parlor 
meeting, in which I found some words of encourage- 
ment to express. 


12th. We went to call on an old friend this 
morning who, though not a member with us, has been 
closely affiliated with my family, and enjoyed with him 
our reunion, as we had not met in several years. On 
my return we went to Sarah E. Gardner’s to lunch, 
being joined there by our friend Franklin T. Carpen- 
ter; and this was a very agreeable visit. From there 
we went to the home of John and Ann Eliza String- 
ham, and here renewed an acquaintance of my boy- 
hood days, with an occasional meeting during our 
mature years. Thence to Phebe Anna Thorne’s to 
dinner. After a pleasant visit we had a parlor meet- 
ing, in which I was led to give some encouraging tes- 
timony. Returned to the Penington for the night. 





We called on our cousins, Samuel and 
Phebe F. Stoutenbury, and went from there to see 
Mary Nichols Cox, and had at both places an inter- 
In the afternoon went to 
see Martha Sands, wife of Daniel C. Sands, also a 
cousin of mine, and passed a pleasant time with her. 
In the evening we held a parlor meeting at William 
We found here a large family of in- 
teresting children, and were led to open some of the 
vital and practical points of religion as laid down by 
the blessed Jesus, and to show that the intent of the 
Father in these requirements was to increase our hap- 
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13th. This morning we called on Samantha Lap- 
ham and her family, and F. T. Carpenter met us 
there, and we passed a very enjoyable hour in their 
hospitable home. In the afternoon Joseph T. Mc- 
Dowell came for us, and took us first to see Elizabeth 
Lippincott, now in her 87th year. We found her, 
while in feeble health, very cheerful and bright, and 
we had to express the feeling of thankfulness that we 
had found her so sweetly and patiently waiting the 
Lord’s call. We then went home with Joseph to 
dine, and had an enjoyable time with him and Anna 
and their children, and then went to Lydia Macy’sto 
attend a parlor meeting that had been appointed 
there. We had a nice little meeting, in which I was 
led to open my views upon the new birth and its ef- 
fects. We returned to our sleeping place for the 
night, feeling well in body, though the day outwardly 
had been foggy, with occasional rain and generally 
disagreeable. 

14th. The day being stormy and unpleasant, we 
rested quietly at the Penington until near evening, 
when we went out to the Bronx, to the home of 
Charles and Anna McCord, to dinner, and after a very 
pleasant visit with these young people a few Friends 
who had been invited came in for a parlor meeting, 
to whom a message was given, which appeared to be 
very satisfactory. We then returned to the Pening- 
ton for the night. 

This closes our work in New York for the present. 

Joun J. CorneE Lt. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL AMONG FRIENDS. 


SixTH-pay, a. m., Twelfth month 6. I left my wife 
with the daughters at Guelph, as I must visit home 
to Bloomfield before going to Philadelphia. As none 
of the members of my family were home, the recep- 
tion would have been a cool one but for the kind and 
trusty friends who have charge there. I find, as 
usual, all being well cared for, and having attended to 
some business matters, and enjoyed a short stay in 
the home of some of our friends, I met a goodly num- 
ber of them at meeting-time on First-day morning. 
And I was thankful to say that it seemed no less 
special in its character as a meeting than those in 
other places where notices may have been given of a 
visitor expected. It is comforting also to feel that 
the appreciation was as great ;—perhaps I was called 
a visitor,as 1 left again on Second-day morning to 
spend a day or two at Guelph. There I enjoyed list- 
ening to the discussions on the various lines of agri- 
culture, as presented by the several experimentalists 
through the Province of Ontario. They were exam- 
ined and compared with the reports of those car- 
ried on here at the college under the care of Prof. 
C. A. Zavitz, who gave the large gathering, com- 
posed of students and ex-students, that assembles 
here once a year, the benefit of the year’s experience. 
He also presented an interesting account of his trip 
to Europe during the past summer, in which he vis- 
ited many similar institutions. In his tour much 
was learned in many ways, but the conclusion was 
reached that for real practical value to the farmer at 
large none excelled our Canadian college work at 
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Guelph. Iam aware this may sound to some ears 
as rather egotistical “ patriotism,”’ but I am not its 
author. 

Third-day evening was spent very enjoyably at a 
dinner tendered to all connected with the college 
work, many ex-students and our Governor-General 
being present, which added to the interest of the 
occasion. 

On Fourth-day I took a hurried glance at the ex- 
hibition of fat stock, which reflects much credit on 
the breeders and feeders that are able to produce 
such results. Then I took train for Buffalo, N. Y., 
where I spent a few hours with relatives before taking 
the night train for Philadelphia. I arrived safely at 
our son’s there in time to share the morning meal 
Fifth-day, and prepared at once for the first of nine 
interesting sessions of the Peace Conference, whose 


‘ holding has been thus made possible through the 


united efforts of able and willing workers from all 
branches of Friends. This in itself, at the opening 
of the first session, was one of the most practical il- 
lustrations of the Friendly peace that should charac- 
terize our Society. We felt that it was beautifully 
carried out, and the closing testimonies and exhorta- 
tions on Seventh-day evening intensified this feeling. 
But others will write of this, and I will only say that 
the possibility of my attending was a great privilege. 
On First-day morning I went with my son to the 
meeting in West Philadelphia, where they have re- 
cently opened their new meeting-house, and it speaks 
well for the taste and skill of its builders, and is an 
encouraging evidence of new life. As the personal 
responsibility of individual worshippers under our 
denominational order was dealt with through the 
spoken word, an appreciative attention was given. 
Philadelpkia, Twelfth month 15. I. Witson. 


THE NEW MEETING-HOUSE AT 
CHRISTIANA. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


THE very excessive rain and wind storm, commencing 
Eleventh month 23d, seriously damaged the new 
stone meeting-house that is being erected by Sadsbury 
Friends at Christiana, Pa. The masons had just 
completed the walls, and were at work on the two 
stone chimneys, some four feet above the rafter plates. 
At this time nearly all the rafters were in position and 
securely braced. 

The building is 38 by 64 feet, and 17 feet high ; 
is built of local stones of a light color, and somewhat 
of a granite formation, which when completed should 
present an attractive appearance. The cellar is 
divided into several compartments, by stone walls, 
thus doing away with the usual girders and posts. 
The building contains about 500 perches of masonry. 

The continued battering of the wind and rain for 
eighteen consecutive hours on the comparatively 
green walls resulted in completely demolishing the 
northeast corner, from the ground up, together with 
about fourteen feet of the gable wall, and some sixteen 
feet of the east side wall, including one chimney. 
Nine pairs of the rafters fell therewith. The south 
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gable wall is somewhat injured, but this is not thought 
serious. 

The building committee, after a consultation with 
the contractor of masonry, concluded to protect the 
walls, and abandon further work on the building until 
the early spring. The approximated loss sustained 
is about $400, a portion of which is assumed by the 
stone-work contractor. 

The meeting-house is much needed at this place, 
and the building committee hope to complete their 
work as soon as seasonable weather will admit. 


M. P. C. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 
A NOTE from New York says: ‘‘ Our friend John J. Cornell 
yesterday (15th instant) began his visit to Brooklyn Friends 


by attending Brooklyn Meeting, to the satisfaction of a large 
company assembled.”’ 


Copies of the ‘‘ Song of the Twentieth Century’’ have 
recently been called for in many directions. A number were 
provided by the First-day School at Millville, Pa., to be read in 
concert by the pupils last First-day. The superintendent 
writes : ‘‘ The slips still in my hands have been asked for for 
the forthcoming W.C. T. U. County Convention, to be held 
here. Thus the plea for peace is perpetuated through these 
beautiful and inspired lines.’’ 


Isaac Wilson attended the meeting at West Philadelphia 
First-day last. Henry W. Wibur was at Swarthmore. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
ELEVENTH MONTH, igor. 


Mean barometer, 30.046 

Highest barometer during the month, Ioth, 30.480 

Lowest barometer during the month, 24th, 29.362 

Mean temperature, 41.8 

Highest temperature during the month, 66. 

Lowest temperature during the month, 2%. 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 48. 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 21. 

Least daily range of temperature, 4. 

Mean daily range of temperature, 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 

Total precipitation, rain, inches, 2.92 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 2.63 inches of 
rain, on the 23d and 24th. 

Number of days on which .or inch or more precipitation, 6. 

Number of clear days 10, fair days 10, cloudy days Io. 

Prevailing direction of wind from northwest. 

Total snowfall during the month 1.5 inches, which fell on the 
29th. Very light flurries of snow on 13th and 26th, no snow 
on the ground on the 15th, and but a trace on the ground at 
the end of the month. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 52.5, on Ist. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 24, on 29th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 34.6 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 51, on Ist. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 2I,on 28th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 25.8. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 35.2. 

NotTe.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures, 48° and 35.7° respectively, give a monthly mean of 41.8°, 
which is 4.2° less than the normal, and is 8° less than the corres- 
ponding month in Igoo. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 2.92 inches, is 
about I inch less than the normal, and .4 inches less than fell dur- 
ing Tenth month, goo. JoHN CoMLY, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 30. 


ITis computed that the ‘‘ Gatling gun ’”’ has killed 250,000 
men since 1862. . 
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Conferences, Associations, €tr. 





SOLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met at the 


The Execu- 
tive Committee presented their report for the next meeting. 


The president appointed a nominating committee, to report 


rise of the morning meeting, Twelfth month 8. 


at the next meeting. 


In the literature report John S. Williams had prepared a 


paper on ‘‘ Magazines and Periodicals as Literature.’’ 


James and Lucretia Mott. 


‘«Our Times."’ 


Eastburn Reeder, Moore Price, and Florence K. Blackfan. 


A short report of the meeting at Moorestown was given by 


‘*To what extent 
should our political belief be a fit subject for discussion in our 


was answered by William M. 
He thought the political situation might be discussed, 


Reuben Price also 


Carroll B. Price, one of the delegates. 


Young Friends’ Association ?’’ 
Ely. 
so long as a partisan view was not taken. 


spoke on the question. e 


After the usual appointments by the president, a short si- 
Adjourned to meet the second 


lence closed the meeting. 


First-day in First month. M. M. R., Cor. Sec. 





BALTIMORE, Mp.—The regular monthly meeting of the 
Baltimore Young Friends’ Association was called to order by 
the president, Arthur K. Taylor, on the evening of Twelfth 


month 13, in the parlor of Park Avenue meeting-house. 
After the minutes of the previous meeting had been read 


and accepted, andthe regular and irregular business dispensed 
with, the program was opened with a vocal solo by Artbur 


Warner, entitled, ‘‘Some Day We'll Understand.’’ 

An interesting report on Current Topics was presented by 
Henry M. Fitzhugh. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted almost entirely 
to a discussion of ‘‘ Three Vital Questions Relating to our 
First-day School.’’ The subject of ‘‘ The Teaching Force’’ 
was introduced by Lewis Louis ; that of ‘‘ General Exercises "’ 
by Esther Foulke Sharples, and ‘‘ Will Music be an Attrac- 
tion and a Benefit?’’ by Agnes W. Gregg. Quite a good 
deal of discussion was brought out, especially upon the last- 
named question, and many of our Friends who spoke were in 
favor of introducing it in our First-day School, believing it 
would attract pupils and be an inspiration to many. 

After this discussion Arthur Warner again favored us, this 
time with ‘‘ When the Mists Have Rolled Away.”’ 

As a matter of business, it was recommended that our As- 
sociation hold social meetings once a month, in addition to 
the literary meetings, thereby bringing the members and those 
interested together twice during the month. The matter 
called forth favorable comment, and it was left with the 
committee by whom it was introduced to arrange for such 
meetings for the remainder of the year. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

M. ELizABETH LAMB, Secretary. 





CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Joseph W. Cummin, Twelfth month 1. In the ab- 
sence of the chairman James Seaman was appointed for the 
day. 

The program opened by a selection entitled ‘‘ The stops 
as well as the steps,"’ read by Elizabeth K. Seaman. Row- 
land Cocks read ‘‘ The Inner Light,’ from John J. Cornell's 
essays. After discussion it was decided to continue the se- 
ries at succeeding meetings. Ellen Brown read a selection 
entitled, ‘‘ The Duke's Lesson on Diligence,’’ which led to 
considerable discussion. The principal thought was, that we 
are apt to blame others for leaving undone the things that we 
could do easily for ourselves. An excellent selection was 
read by Joseph W. Cummin, entitled ‘‘ True Patriotism,’’ 
most appropriate at the presenttime. Sentiments were given 
and the program arranged for our next meeting. Arrange- 
ments-were also made for the Christmas supper of the Corn- 
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For 
history, Mattie Reeder read a short selection from the lives of 
Hugh W. Michener read from the 
Discipline the chapter on ‘‘Conduct in Conversation.’’ 
Marion M. Rice read several items of current interest from 
Remarks were made on the different re- 
ports by Seth T. Walton, John S. Williams, George H. Ely, 











wall First-day School, which will take the place of the usual 
social held each month during the winter. 

Then adjourned to meet at the home of Nathaniel D. 
Brown, Twelfth month 28. WILLIAM SEAMAN, Sec. 





. LITERARY NOTES. 


AMONG the many books of the year, none in its class more 
impressive and worthy has appeared than the biography of 
Lowell, ‘‘ James Russell Lowell : a Biography,’’—by Horace 
E. Scudder. 

The career of Lowell, not only as a man of letters, poet, 
essayist, and critic, but as a man of affairs, a diplomatist and 
statesman, affords a fine opportunity to his biographer, and of 
this H. E. Scudder has ably availedhimself. He writes from 
the favorable position of an intimate friend of Lowell, with 
access to a mass of information and evidence in the form of 
letters to and from the poet. He confines himself, however, 
chiefly to Lowell the public man, passing over with slight at- 
tention details of private life. If the present work shall fail 
of being the last and best word on the subject—which is in- 
deed unlikely—it will probably be on this account. 

The narrative tells of Lowell's youth and college course, 
his marriage, anti-slavery work, and magazine ventures, and 
so through his literary successes ; service as United States 
Minister to Spain and to England, to his closing years, and 
death in 1891. Many letters, some of them not heretofore 
published, are incorporated in the text, with extracts from 


articles and poems which indicate the author's feelings and 
convictions at various periods. 

The book is illustrated with engravings of Lowell, his 
family, and surroundings, and is printed in two volumes. 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.50 net.) 





The books of Charles W. Chesnutt, dealing with the 
‘*problems'"* that arise out of the ‘‘ race question "’ in the 
Southern States, have become a recognized part of American 
literature. His latest one, ‘‘The Marrow of Tradition,’ is 
no doubt the most powerful he has yet written. It is a story, 
rapidly told, of a series of events in a Southern town, Welling- 
ton, including a ‘race riot,’’ a threatened lynching, and 
other features that have been made only too familiarin recent 
times. Readers of his books will find in them extraordinary 
literary ability ; they recall ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ””’ itself. 

(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 





‘« The Golden Arrow,’’ by Ruth Hall, is a story of the 
Colonial time, 1635-60, in New England, and familiar 
historical figures, including the ‘‘ regicide’’ judges, Goffe and 
Whalley, Anne Hutchinson, and Mary Dyer, our Quaker 
martyr, appearin it. It has several illustrations. 

(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


WORDS BY THE Way. By Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
$1.00 Philadelphia. By the Author. 
more, Pa.) (Second Series.) 

VersES. By H. Lavinia Baily. Pp. 124. $0.75. Phila- 
delphia : The American Friend Publishing Co. (Author's 
address, Richmond, Ind.) 

Rep EaGuLe, A TALE OF THE FRONTIER. 
Ellis. Pp. iv. and 296. 
T. Coates & Co. 

LesTeR’s Luck. By Horatio Alger, Jr. Pp. iv. and 362. 
$1.00. Philadelphia : Henry T. Coates & Co. 


Pp. 167. 
(Address Swarth- 


By Edward S. 
$1.00. Philadelphia: Henry 








ApvIcEs from Colombia indicate that the ‘‘ Liberals ’’ are 
still in the field and the civil warcontinues. A force of 1,500 
men is said to have been surprised by government troops on 
the Rio San Juan, with considerable loss on both sides. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was 
held in the college parlor on First-day evening, the 15th. 

Prof. Beardsley gave a very interesting description of the 
foundation and contents of the Friends’ Historical Library of 
which he is librarian. 

Anna S. Paxson, 1902, read a paper on ‘Friends’ 
Missions at Home and Abroad,’’ which Dr. Holmes supple- 
mented by an account of his visit to the Friends’ mission at 
Brumana, in the Lebanon mountains, Syria. 

The College has lately received a gift of a valuable collec- 
tion of photographs of European scenes. It is presented by 
Dr. Mary A. Schively, of Philadelphia. 

The annual Shakespeare Recital was given on Seventh- 
day evening, the 14th, by the members of the Senior Class. 
A large number of Alumni were present, and the evening was 
pronounced a great svccess. At the close of the Recital Dean 
Bond and Miss Furman gave a reception to the Seniors and 
their friends. 

Henry W. Wilbur, of New York, was present at the morn- 
ing meeting on First-day, and spoke on the text: ‘‘ The 
spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.’”’ He placed great 
emphasis on the importance of our being constant and con- 
sistent in our attitude for righteousness. 

The regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific So- 
ciety was held on Third-day evening, the roth, in Science 
Hall. Prof. Hoadley gave an account of the life and works 
of the late Prof. Rowland, of fohns Hopkins University, to 
which Mr. Collins and Mr. Bedell added some reminiscences 
of their course at Hopkins, where they came in close contact 
with Prof. Rowland. i A. M. W. 



















































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ILLUSIONS. 


I DREAMED that every heart-beat of my friend 
Throbbed with my own in sympathy and love, 
Like one known long before,—now gone above. 

And each caress in fancy seemed to lend 
A meaning deep that only lovers know : 

So days of toil that else were commonplace, 

Sang to my soul and glorified her face, 

And doubt and dark mistrusting could not grow, 

For hearts are fond and foolish,—Love is blind ! 


And then one day, —’tis well 'twas long ago,— 
A bird flew twittering by,—a fairy thing, 
And rudely brushed my face with airy wing, 
But seemed to strike my heart, it hurt me so. 
And as it flew, the earth began to change, — 
A rosy mist that all around me lay, 
Had faded out, and there so grim and gray, 
With rocky outlines, unseen depths so strange, 
A chasm yawning at my very feet ! 


And she I loved, whom I thought by my side, 

Across the abyss smiled, so far away, 

Kissing her hand to me in girlish play, 

As, frozen to the soul and horrified, 

I stared as ata phantom. Then she knew. 
And saw the gulf between and stretched her hand, 
Weeping, to me and seemed to understand 

With quick regret. The chasm narrower grew, 
But ere it closed, there sprang a shrub of rue. 

S. P. EyRNES. 












A QUIET MIND. 
I HAVE a treasure which I prize, 
It’s like I cannot find : 
There's nothing like it on the earth ; 
*Tis this—a quiet mind. 
But ‘tis not that I’m stupefied, 
Or senseless, dull, or blind ; 
"Tis God’s own peace within my heart 
Which forms my quiet mind. 
— Selected. 
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FORESTS AND FORESTRY. 


From a paper read before the Biological Class of George School, 
Pa., by Mary T. Eastburn. 


WHETHER forests increase the amount of precipitation 
within their limits is still an open question, although 
under certain conditions large, dense forest areas may 
have such an effect. The water thrown out by the 
foliage is certain in some degree to increase the 
relative humidity. The twigs and branches break 
the fall of the raindrops, and so does the litter of the 
forest floor, hence the soil under the trees is not 
compacted as in the open fields, but is kept loose and 
granular, so that the water can readily penetrate, and 
dripping gradually from the leaves, branches, and 
trunks and allowing more time for it to sink into the 
soil. It is thought that a larger amount of water ® 
sinks into the soil of the forests and toa greater depth 
than it does out in the open fields. The forests also 
break the cold winds from the fields which are other- 
wise unprotected. Every foot in height of a forest 
growth will protect one rod in distance. 

On the plains where the winds are apt to blow 
the sand, a forest belt to the windward is the only 
means to keep the farm well protected. In the hilly 
country the farms are apt to suffer from heavy rains 
washing away the soil. If the forests are left stand- 
ing on the hilltops and steep hillsides which are not 
fit for cultivation, it prevents this erosive action of the 
waters by the same influence by which it increases 
water supplies. The forest floor must not be robbed 
of its foliage, surface litter, or its underbrush by fire, 
nor must it be compacted by the trampling of cattle. 
All the benefits derived from the forest can be had 
without losing any of the useful material that the 
forest produces. 

The forest grows to be cut, and to be utilized ; it 
is a crop to be harvested. It is a crop which, if 
properly managed, does not need to be replanted, it 
reproduces itself. When once established, the axe, if 
properly guided by skillful hands, is the only tool 
necessary to cultivate it and to reproduce it. There 
is no necessity of planting trees the second time unless 
the wood lot has been mismanaged in some way. The 
farmer has his wood lot from which he can get wood 
to burn and also from which to get material for the 
repairing of his buildings. Without ever resorting to 
planting trees, the farmer may harvest the old timber 
and have a new crop taking its place and perpetuate 
the wood lot without in any way curtailing his use of 
the same. No trees grow to the best advantage in 
very wet or very dry soil, although some trees can 
live and almost thrive in such unfavorable situations. 
When the trees are first planted the farmer may need 
a plough to cultivate them, but in a few years this 
last opera’ ion will become impossible and the effects 
of the first operation will be lost. He must therefore | 
attain his object in another manner, namely, by i 
shading and mulching the soil. 

Lumbermen and fire are the two conspicuous . 
destroyers of the forest, but there are several striking 
differences to be observed between them. First, a 
part, and often the larger part, of what the lumbermen 
cut down appears at length in the shape of houses, 
and other comforts of the civilized. Fire consumes 
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forest but makes no return for what it takes. Second, 
although lumbermen cut vast amounts of timber 
annually, fires destroy far more by many times. 
Earnest efforts are being made in several States to 
preserve large stretches of forests, in most cases with 
a view to protecting against denudation the head 
waters of the principal rivers. Whenever the forests 
are cut down where there are springs, the springs will 
dry up and the soil will become dry and barren. The 
forest is the home of many birds and animals, and 
they depend upon it for food and shelter; on the 
other hand forests are distributed by animals all over 
the face of the globe. To keep a forest in a good, 
healthy condition all the underbrush should be kept 
cut down, but as long as this remains the growth of 
"healthy trees will be impossible. Scrub bushes make 
a quicker growth than a young tree, and their closely 
interlocked branches and heavy foliage choke down 
and kill nine-tenths of the young pines or deciduous 
trees which would, could they get light and air, in 
time grow to beautiful and useful maturity. The forest 
cannot be preserved unless the fires are stopped. 

Everybody, it would seem, who has a tree large 
enough to make a railroad tie or a telegraph pole, is 
in great haste to cut it dowa. A great mistake is 
make in cutting half-growntrees. Trees grow much 
faster in middle life than at any other time, and a 
quarter of an inch growth amounts to much more on 
a tree twenty inches through than on one but half 
that diameter. Notree ought to be cut, unless for 
some special purpose ; if possible, under one-or one 
and a half feet in diameter. There are many places 
where for various reasons, it seems desirable to keep 
up a lot of woodland. To have the best and most 
productive it is necessary to exercise some care in 
the varieties of trees, and this can scarcely be done 
without a great deal of labor. 

Forest tree planters have two special objects in 
view, first a protection from winds and second as a 
supply of wood. To the Western planter shelter 
from winds is the most important object to be attained, 
and in order to accomplish this at the earliest possible 
time the majority of the trees should be quick growers. 
The cottonwood grows faster than any other tree of 
the Western species, but it is valuless for home use 
except as fuel, and it is of the poorest quality even for 
that purpose. The box elder and Russian mulberry, 
while affording protection from winds are serving as 
nurse trees to the more slowly maturing trees which 
grow among them, compelling them to reach up for 
light and thus forcing them to grow tall and straight 
and to store the most of their wood in the trunks and 
form the least possible number of branches during 
their growth. In this way the value of the more 
permanent trees is greatly increased, for the trunks 
at maturity are long, straight and free from knots, 
thus making the best possible lumber. 

One of the principal causes of failure in Western 
tree planting has been wide spacing ; if the trees are 
set too far apart the grass will begin to grow, which 
robs the trees of soil moisture and checks their 
development. One of the most obvious difficulties in 
the way of successfully meeting the requirements of 
the timber claim law which resulted, in spite of its 
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defects, in so much good to the Western States, was 
the short time allowed between breaking the prairie 
sod and planting the trees. In transplanting, the first 
and foremost care of the forest grower, besides taking 
the saplings up with least injury, is the proper 
protection of its root fibres against drying out. The 
things most important to the planter are, that no injury 
is done to the living bark, which perhaps injures the 
growth of the tree, if it is not destruction to life. 


THE STRAIN ON THE ENGINEER. 

In a recent number of Sz. Nicholas, Cleveland Moffett 
tells the story of the locomotive driver. There fol- 
lowed some talk about fast runs, and all agreed that 
for out-and-out excitement there was nothing in rail- 
roading to equal a man’s sensations in one of those 
mad bursts of speed that are ventured upon now and 
then by locomotives in record breaking trials. The 
heart never pounds with real apprehension in a real 
accident as it does through imminent fear of an acci- 
dent. And so great is the nerve strain and brain 
strain upon the men who drive our ordinary flyers 
that three hours at a stretch is as much as the 
staunchest engineer can endure, running at fifty or 
sixty miles an hour. And the same is true of fire- 
men and, indeed, of locomotives, so that the fast mali 
and express service between New York and Chicago 
requires relays of fourteen engines, fourteen en- 
gineers, and fourteen firemen for a single round trip 
of a single train. And many a time it appears, when 
an engineer has faced the rush of one of these terri- 
ble flyers to the end of his relay, say 150 miles, you 
will sometimes see him descend from the cab weak 
and unstrung. 

‘So you see,” said one of the officials, ‘‘ the prob- 
lem of higher speeds than we have at present involves 
more than boiler power, and strength of machinery, 
and the swiftness of turning wheels ; it involves the 
question of human endurance. We can build en- 
gines that will run one hundred and fifty miles an 
hour ; but where shall we find the men to drive them ? 
Already we have nearly reached the limit of what 
the eyes and nerves will endure. I think we’ll have 
to find anew race of men to handle these ‘ locomo- 
tives of the future’ that they talk so much about.” 


A Maine carrier-pigeon that bore a message of 
sickness and needed help twenty miles was found, 
after delivering her message, to have in her body and 
wings seven No. 1 shot. She died soon—the victim 
of some one who perhaps said: ‘It’s a fine day ; 
let’s go out and kill something.”’-—[Selected.] 

2s¢€ 

A RELIGION which fails to meet the witness for 
God in the hearts of the people must be inadequate 
or overloaded. There is a universal spirit which 
knows its own, and owns that which partakes of its 
nature.—| London Friend. } 

d¢€ 
Ir is. impossible for that man to despair who 


remembers that his helper is omnipotent.— [Jeremy 
Taylor. } 
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New York’s ‘‘ Sunday Saloons.’’ 


THE proposal to open the New York saloons on First-day 
awakens strong opposition. Zion's Herald, Boston, a lead- 
ing Methodist journal, has been making a canvass of religious 
newspapers on the subject. : 

‘« It finds that every Methodist newspaper in the country, 
every Episcopalian, every Congregationalist but one, every 
Baptist but one, every organ of every other Protestant body, 
and every Roman Catholic journal, are against any sort of 
Sunday saloon. Among Protestant clergymen favoring some 
form of Sunday liquor traffic it finds Bishops Potter and 
Doane, and perhaps a half-dozen other Episcopalians ; two 
Jewish rabbis; the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, alone 
among Presbyterians ; the Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage, alone 
among Unitarians ; no Congregationalist, no Baptist, and no 
Roman Catholic, while it asserts that ‘ we speak with author- 
ity in saying that the Methodist ministry asa unit will forever 
oppose it.’ 

‘‘It is the opinion of Zion's Herald that ‘no movement 
that cannot carry the Baptist, the Roman Catholic, and the 
Methodist Episcopal churches, can succeed with the Legisla- 
ture of any commonwealth in this land,’ and it therefore con- 
cludes that ‘ when these three great bodies unite, as they now 
do, against the proposition for the Sunday saloon, it is 
doomed in advance.’ ’’ 


Carlo’s Good Work. 
Passaic, N. J., City Record. 
CARLO, a big Newfoundland, is a hero with the farmers in 
the vicinity of Richfield, N. J., for he saved the life of Charles 
Downing, eight years old, late Saturday afternoon. The 
warmer weather of the last two days has melted the ice, and 
on some of the streams skating was dangerous. 


Downing was more venturesome than the rest and sought 
to show his courage by skating across the channel of Rich- 
field pond. Each time the ice yielded beneath his weight, 
and his sister, who was also skating, took off her skates, and 
askcd her brother to accompany her home. 

‘*Once more across,’’ he said, as he took a flying start. 
Downing had reached the center of the channel when the ice 
broke. His sister fainted when she saw the boy go and he 
was plunged into ten feet of water, under the ice. He reap- 
peared immediately, however, and began to cry for help. He 
could not swim and those boys who could were afraid to ven- 
ture across the ice. 

A fence rail was procured, but it was not long enough to 
reach Downing. He was fast becoming exhausted, and his 
hands were so numb from cold he could scarcely hold on to 
the ice. The ice would break whenever he took hold of it. 

It was then that Carlo put in an appearance. The New- 
foundland had pulled a boy out of the water before, so 
‘« Teddy ’’ Symonds called to him, and then clapped his 
hands and pointed to Downing. The big dog seemed to 
understand what was wanted, for he ran across the ice and 
pushed his nose against little Downing’s face. The boy 
seized Carlo’s collar, and the dog backed away, pulling the 
little lad out of the water. Downing was unable to help him- 
self further, for his hand was benumbed and he let go of the 
collar. 

Carlo was equal to this emergency, too, and seizing the 
lad’s coat pulled him to a point of safety. He was carried 
home, givena hot bath and put to bed. Carlo will soon wear 
a new collar, suitably inscribed, which the farmers will buy 
him as a reward for his bravery. 


THE Czar of Russia has again shown his humane and 
benevolent spirit by summoning thirty leading Poles to meet 
him at Spala, that he may hear their statement of the griev- 
ances of the Population of Russian Poland. The Czar is re- 
ported to have wept like a child when the State Council car- 
ried over his head the measures for the Russianization of 
Finland.—[Advocate of Peace. ] 


_action should be taken in the matter. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

A VIOLENT storm of wind and rain swept the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States on the night of the 12th instant, 
reaching its greatest force in the coal regions of north-eastern 
Pennsylvania. Floods in the Delaware, Schuylkill, Lehigh, 
and Susquehanna rivers, and their tributaries destroyed 
bridges, washed out miles of railroad track, compelled the 
abandonment of mines and factories, and in other ways 
destroyed property to a very large value. Several deaths by 
exposure and drowning are reported, and many families in 
river towns were driven from their homes. A bridge over 
Lycoming Creek, near Williamsport, collapsed under a freight 
train, and the locomotive, nine cars, and three men were 
engulfed in the swollen stream. The coal industry is almost 
at a standstill, owing to the flooding of mines and the criz pled 
condition of the railroads. 


In South America the situation between Argentina and 
Chile seems somewhat relieved, and in spite of the warlike 
preparations of both countries, it is considered probable that 
the dispute will be settled amicably. A number of ‘‘ notes’”’ 
have passed between the two governments, the latest of which, 
according to a despatch from Beunos Ayres, contained a final 
draft of the agreement between the countries as to the disputed 
boundary, which it is expected Chile will accept without 
objection. An expression from Washington of willingness to 
act as mediator in the quarrel has received no reply. 


THE decision of the Schley Court of Inquiry was made 
public on the 13th inst. It is in two parts, a majority report 
by Admirals Benham and Ramsay, and a minority report 
from Admiral Dewey. The reports agree as to the facts, but 
differ in the conclusions drawn therefrom. Contrary to 
general expectation, the majority report censures Admiral 
Schley for ‘‘ vacillation, dilatoriness, and lack of enterprise,’’ 
in the campaign previous to the naval battle of Santiago. 
Admiral Dewey, on the other hand, considers that Schley 
acted with all possible despatch, decision, and efficiency. 
Both reports exonerate him from the charges of cowardice at 
the battle of Santiago, and commend his bearing on that 
occasion. The Court recommends that in view of the length 
of time that has elapsed since the Spanish war, no further 
On account of the 
inconclusive nature of the decision, it is thought possible that 
a Congressional Inquiry will be ordered. 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad is displaying at present great 
activity in the improvement of its lines. President Cassatt 
announced on the I 1th inst., that the Company, in connection 
with the Long Island Railroad, would construct a tunnel 
under the City of New York and the North and East Rivers, 
with a large underground terminal in the heart of the city 
itself. The project has been under consideration for some 
time, detailed plans have been made, and some property 
acquired, but it was thought best not to make a premature 
announcement. A company has been formed by the two 
railroads, and chartered under the name of the Pennsylvania- 
New York Extension Railroad. The cost of the work will be 
very large, estimates, not official, running up to $75,000,000. 
Electric engines will be used in the tunnel. 


Ir is reported from Rome that King Victor Emanuel III. 
has accepted the office of arbitrator in the boundary dispute 
between Great Britain and Brazil. This has given great sat- 


‘isfaction in the Italian capital. 


AN anti-dueling Congress was held at Leipzig, Germany, 
on the 19th of Tenth month, under the presidency of Prince 
Charles Von Léwenstein. The declaration against jhe duel 
made by the Glasgow Peace Congress has received the signa- 
tures of 9,000 persons in Europe, 116 of whom are from the 
German aristocracy and 160 are jurists and other eminent 
men. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


Count To.stoy has recovered from his recent illness, 
according to the Odessa correspondent of the London Stand- 
ard, takes daily walks, and has resumed his work. 


REPRESENTATIVE TAYLER, of Ohio, has introduced a bill 
in Congress to pension Mrs. McKinley at the rate of $5,000 


a year, beginning September 14, 1901, the date of the death 
of her husband. 


WILLIAM Brower, of Camden, N. J., one of those who 
contracted tetanus from careless vaccination, was treated 
with ‘‘ anti-toxin,’’ and now stands a good chance of recovery. 


Liquid food was administered through a tube inserted where 
a tooth was missing. 


Bonps and deeds for real estate, amounting altogether to 
an estimated value of $30,000,000, have recently been de- 
livered to Leland Stanford University, Califormia, by Mrs. 
Stanford, making the institution 
largest endowed in the world. 


THE London War Office has announced that in conse- 
quence of the enforcement of martial law after January 1 next 
no British subject and no foreigner from English, colonial or 
foreign ports will be allowed to land in South Africa without 
an official permit, except under special circumstances. 


260 cubic inches, five inches more than 1904, a difference 


which the gymnasium director, Dr. Seaver, attributes to the | 


fact that the proportion of those who smoke in the Freshman | says : 


class is 10 per cent. smaller than in the Sophomore ciass. 


SENATOR McLaurin, of South Carolina, 
repudiated by his Democratic colleagues 
expelled from the party. 
Senator Tillman. 


has been 
, and practically 
This is regarded as a victory for 
In a somewhat similar case, Senator 


NOTICES. 


*.* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit smaller meetings has made 
the following appointments : 

TWELFTH MONTH, I9QOI : 
22. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 
First MONTH, 1902: 
5. West Philadelphia, 11.00 a, m. 
19. Green Street, 10.30 a. m. 
26. Fair Hill, 3.30 p. m. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 





*,* At the Girard Avenue Friends’ Associa- 
tion on Seventh-day evening, Twelfth month 
21, at8 p.m., President William W. Birdsall 
will give an address on ‘‘English Adult 
Schools.’’ There will be other exercises of 
interest. A cordial invitation is extended to 
all. C. Percy Major, Pres. 


*.* The annual Christmas Entertainment of 
Race Street First-day School will be held in 
the old Library rooms on Sixth-day, Twelfth 
month 27, from 7.30 to 9. 30. 

All are cordially‘invited. 


A FURRIER makes his novel bid for 
custom by announcing in a daily paper 
that ‘‘ Mr. Blank is willing to make up 


capes, jackets, and coats for ladies out of 
their own skins.”’ 


In the Kew Gardens in London is a 
flower—a new kind of arum lily—pre- 
senicd by a Boer prisoner on parole named 
Meintjes, who received it from no less a 
person than General Louis Botha. The 
stipulation was that the lily should be 
named after Botha, but the authorities at 
Kew could not go quite that far under the 
present condition of affairs, and they have 
named it after Meintjes. 


, it is claimed, one of the | 
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Wellington, of estan. whose status as a Republican was 
questioned, has been received back into the ranks, and has 
received a position on one of the committees. 


THE new treaty between this country and Great Britain, 
relating to the building of the Isthmian canal, was ratified by 


the United StatesSenate on the 16th instant, by a vote of 72 
to 6. 


CHARLES Emory SMITH, Postmaster-General of the United 
States, sent his resignation to President Roosevelt on the 17th 
instant. He will leave the Cabinet next month, and will be 
succeeded by Henry C. Payne, of Wisconsin. 


ANOTHER fierce gale swept over Great Britain on the 12th 
and 13th inst., resulting in considerable damage to shipping, 
and the loss of a number of lives. Rain and snow fell 
heavily, delaying trains and breaking telegraphic communi- 
cation throughout the kingdom. 


FULLY go per cent. of the date palms introduced in recent 
years from Africa are now growing vigorously in Arizona and 
Southern California. This year a collection of the choicest 
varieties in Egypt have been obtained. Progress is reported 
in the introduction of Egyptian cotton. 

Dun’s Review says prices of necessary articles ‘‘ are now 
at the highest point in many years, and, in fact, surpass all 
records since present improved methods of manufacture and 


. : | distribution have been in use, and agricultural operations 
THE class of 1905 at Yale has an average lung capacity of | 


were first begun on the present extensive scale, with labor- 
saving machinery.”’ 

A pDISPATCH from El Paso, Texas, on the 7th instant, 
‘‘A report from Las Cruces says that the oil-borers at 
Engle, New Mexico, have struck an artesian well of remark- 
able volume, at a depth of two hundred feet. Engle is in 


the heart of the famous Journey of Death desert, one of the 
| most arid regions known, and the strike of water will prove 
far more valuable than an oil-gusher.”’ 







You may Snap 
your Fingers 
at Dyspepsia 


There is a quality in Royal Bak- 
ing Powder, coming from the purity 
and wholesomeness of 


its ingre- 


dients, which promotes digestion. 
Food raised by it will not distress. 
This peculiarity of Royal has been 
noted by hygienists and physicians, 
and they accordingly recommend 
it in the preparation of food, espe- 
cially for those of delicate digestion. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 








SOUTHERN RAILWAY VIA RICHMOND. 


Effective November 24, the Southern Railway 
has begun to operate through train service from 
Washington via Richmond, Virginia, to Florida 
and points South. 

The new train will be known as No. 29, and 
will leave Washington at 10.50 a. m., over the 
Washington Southern Railway and. arrive 
Jacksonville, Florida, at 9.15 a.m. This train 
carries first-class coaches and Pullman drawing- 
room sleeper between Washington and Jackson- 
ville, also has dining-car service. The above 
train is in addition to the full completement of 
train service of Southern Railway via Lynchburg 
and Danville. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, will furnish all information. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 
AND WASHINGTON. 


SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
The first of the present series of Personally- 


Conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich- | 


mond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia 
on Saturday, December 28. 


route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommadations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, and 
carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, every 
necessary expense for a period of six days—will 


be sold at rate of $34.00 from New York, | 


Brooklyn, and Newark ; $32.50 from Trenton ; 


$31.00 from Philadelphia, and proporationate | 


rates from other stations. 
OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Ticke's to Old Point Comfort only, including | 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths | 


days’ board at The Hygeia or Chamberlin, and 
good to return direct by regular trains within 
six days, will be sold in connection with this 
tour at rate of $15.00 from New York ; $13.50 
from Trenton; $12 50 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or George W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON. 


HOLIDAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
December 26 has been selected as the date 


for the Personally-Conducted Holiday Tour of | 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to Washington. | 


This tour will cover a period of three days, 
affording ample time to visit all the principal 
points of interest at the National Capital, 
including the Congressional Library and the 
new Corcoran Art Gallery. Round-trip rate, 
covering railroad transportation for the round 
trip, hotel accommodations, and guides, $14.50 
from New York, $13.00 from Trenton, and 
$11.50 from Philadelphia. 


Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House. 


National Hotel, $2.50 less. 


Special side trip 
to Mount Vernon. 


All tickets good for ten days, with special | 


hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 


For itineraries and full information apply to | 


Ticket Agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn ; or ad- 
dress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


Passenger | 


These rates cover | 
accommodations for two days at the Arlington, | 
For | 
accommodations at Regent, Metropolitan, or | 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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‘‘My father,’’ said the small boy to the 
woman who was calling on his mother, 


‘‘is a great man. He knows what time 


, it is without looking at his watch.”’ 
| «What 
| 
| 
| 


do you mean, 
asked the visitor. 

‘«Oh, when I holler out and ask him 
what time it is in the morning, he always 
Says it’s time to get up. And when I 
ask him what time it is in the evening he 


Tommy ?”’ 


always says, ‘‘Time to go to bed.’’— | 


[The Waterbury. ] 


in India at the rate of five grains for a 
| farthing. 
| 48 cents an ounce, retail. 


| annually. The Government used to import 


| $250,000 worth of quinine every year, but | 
Lieutenant Colonel King, Superintendent | 
of the royal botanic gardens in Calcutta, | 


has introduced its cultivation in India, and 


A BOosTON woman is conducting the 
culinary education of a young Italian girl. 


| **I wish these eggs to be boiled exactly | 


three minutes,’’ 


‘« But, signora, I have no clock to tell me 
| when that time is gone,’’ said the gentle- 
voiced Italian. ‘‘Clock! Why, certainly, 
| you have the kitchen clock! What do 
you mean, Tita?’’ ‘‘ But has not the 
signora forgotten,’ said the girl, depre- 
| catingly, ‘‘she told me this morning only 
that the kitchen clock was too fast? ’’ 


WHEN Para rubber trees are tapped, 
after the gum has run into receptacles and 


accustomed to cut out pieces of the rubber 
and carry them away. Bees also find use 
for India rubber, and some species in 
South America actually cut the bark of 
trees that produce resinous substance in 
order to cause a flowof the sap. The 
gum is employed by the bees as a ready 
| made wax for their nests. 








QUININE is sold at every rural postoffice | 


That is 10 grains for a cent, or | 
In Bengal | 
| alone 1,440,000 five grain packets are sold | 


; . ; ‘ | there are now 4,000,000 trees in Bengal. | 
Tickets, including transportation, meals ez | 4 5 


she said one morning. | 
| RESUMPTION 





SAVE 


Vo Your 


FUEL 


THE 
ROCHESTER 
RADIA‘ OR 
will do it. 
Cost $2.00 and up. 
Money refnnded if not 


booklet on economy in 
heating homes, 


Rochester Radiator Co. 


19 Furnace Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PPP DPP EPPA HINA IME IFPI 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


OF SUNSET 
SERVICE BETWEEN NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, AND SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, SEASON Igo1-1902. 

Commencing November 30th and each Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday thereafter, the 
Washington and Southwestern Limited operated 
daily between New York, Philadelphia, and 
New Orleans via the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
Southern Railway, leaving Philadelphia, Broad 
Street Station, 6 55 p. m., composed of dining, 


LIMITED 


| pullman, drawing room, sleeping, observation, 
: : 5 _ | and library cars, in addition will carry a special 
stiffened, a species of large black ant is 


Sunset Limited annex pullman drawing-room 
compartment sleeping car to connect with the 
Sunset Limited operated between New Orleans 
and San Francisco. 

The celebrated trans-continental service 
afforded by these luxurious trains makes a trip 
to the Pacific Coast most delightful. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St, Philadel- 
phia, will be pleased to furnish all information. 





THE QUAKER: 


A Study in Costume - - by Aweuis More Gommert 


An inquiry ico the Clothes-Philosophy of this amique sect, ual 
of che Quaker as he sees himself and the Quaker as o 
deavor to portray the Quaker as he really was 


zing both che portram 
thers see him. im a painstaking en 


The world. the flesh, and even occasionally 


(it must be admitted) the devil, figure as ongins for che Quakers idiosyncrases of garb 
Quaker and worldly fashions have been studied on parallel lines 


4 waned array of ongina!l sources m literature, of early records and other documents 


aot canly accessible, and of quamnt garments and trappings handed down from old Quaker 


famihes, has been laid under contribution im the preparanon 


of thw volume The liberal 


ase of dlustrations of the latter, makes the work a ventable museum of picturesque Quaker 
annquities, yer every picture casts needed hghr on the argument 


{2mo. printed on deckel-edged paper. bound in half ooze-calf. with 


@ cover design in Quaker tints by Miss Amy Otis 


For Sale by all Booksellers 


$3.00 net 


ar will be vent by marl, postage prepard. 


9 upon recesps of che price by che Publishers 


FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, 


19 North Seventh Srreet, Philadelphra 





FRIENDS’ 
GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


Ns E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL $2,000,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS $5,000,000 
ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION Moe 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGs 
CORPORATIONS IZATION. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTA? 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphic 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrate 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R SHIPLEY; Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN: Vice President and Actuar 
ASA S. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, OSEPH ASHBROOKE:;: Trust Officer, 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant ad ) TRO BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL TH; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON. 


wz T. JACKSON & CO., | 


Real Estate Brokers,’ 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


AVI 


An Englishman footing it through Scot- 
| land came upon a tiny loch, just proper 
‘for fish to inhabit. Patiently he fished 
| for three hours, with no success. At last 


minutes watching him. ‘‘ My little lad,’’ 
said the Englishman, ‘‘can you tell me 
|.whether there are fish in this pond?” 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS | ‘If there be ony, they must be vera wee 


ones, sir,’’ returned the boy, ‘‘ for there 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


EDWARD T. BLACK | 
(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


has removed to larger and 
more desirable quarters at 


616 Sansom Street. Philadelphia 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages etc., etc. 


day.”’ 


his teacher that he must always say, ‘' I 
beg your pardon,’’ when he had done 
anything for which he should ask pardon, | 
didn't catch the words correctly ; and, on 
the next occasion when he wished to be 
polite, he nodded his head, and blushingly 
said, ‘‘ Baking powder.’’ — [American 
Boy. J 


‘Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
| tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


Interest allowed on 





Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1902. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1go02. 
given, and also read the notes below. 

We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘for both.’’ 


Read the figures 


WEEKLIES. 
Periodicals. Price for both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 

The Nation, ($3), . . 
Literary Digest, ($3), 
scribers only), 
Independent, ($2), . 

Christian Register, ($2), 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), . in 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 
The Living Age, ($6), 


MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (63.6d. & postage), $3.75 
Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Hor- 
ticultural), ($2), 3.85 | 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above s a 
and we will give prices. 


MONTHLIES ( Continued). 
Periodicals. Price for both. 


Scribner's Magazine, ($3), . 4.85 

The Century Magazine, ($4), 60 

Harper's Magazine, ($4), 

Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 

The Forum, ($3), : 

North American Review, ($5), 

| St. Nicholas, ($3), - 

Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 

The Chautauquan, ($2), 

Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 

McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 

The Farm Journal, ($0.50), 

American Monthly Review of Re- 
views, ($2,50), 


(new sub- 


FFs SSS 


PH RYY SL oh 
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os 
° 


W ere several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price is each (if 
orierei-hroazh us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 


“price for both."’ 


ROS | 


| he accosted a boy who had stood for ten | 


was nae water here until it rained yester- | 


A LITTLE fellow who had been told by | 


INTELLIGENCER, 


Holiday. Slippers. 


This great holiday stock includes 
some pretty and attractive novelities 
—slippers made of monkey skin, liz- 
ard and other scarce leathers, which 
are obtainable in small lots only ; but 
most of the stock is made up of the 
standard sorts, largely in plain effects 
—shaped for comfort, made for hard 
| wear, and priced to please customers 

| who want the best at the lowest 
| possible cost. 

| We quote a few items which are 
sure to be of general interest : 


| MEN'S ROMEO SLIPPERS—of tan and 
black vici kid ; turned soles ; lined with 


good drilling ; soft and com- $I 75 


fortable 


| MEN’S OPERA SLIPPERS—in black, 
| wine- and chocolate-colored vici kid: 


| lined with kid ; will give ex- $2. 00 


cellent service 


| MEN'S NULLIFIERS—of tan vici kid; 
lined all the way through ; comfortable 


| toe-shapes. This is one of 

| our most attractive slippers . $2.50 
| MEN'S OPERA SLIPPERS—in black 
and chocolate-colored sea] ; lined with 


chamois skin; a popular $3. 00 


style 
MEN'S OPERA SLIPPERS —ofalligator, 
lizard or monkey skin, soft chamois 
skin lining ; a limited number of these 
high-grade novelities, very 


moderately priced at ota $3.50 


MEN'S ROMEO SLIPPERS—ot Russia 


calf; fine calfskin lining and $4. 00 


| 

| horsehide soles 

od MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S COLON. 
| 


| 
| 
| 


IAL SLIPPERS—of patent leather, 
with small buckles ; the latest thing in 
slippers for the little folk; sizes 
§ to snails “753 ; 


a ™ , $2.00 
_Strawbridge ge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Young Friends’ Review 
Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Businzss Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial 
With Frrenps’ Inte iiGEncer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 
END FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


NT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer, 
; 1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


| Telephone 2-29-38-D. 





